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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








DAVID. 
Tue proud Philistine lay upon the earth, 
Food for the hungry ravens, and his huge 
Proportions, wherein dwelt a champion’s strength, 
Drew down th’ admiring gaze of Judah’s host; 
And when they saw the life-stream ebbing fast 
From the big severed veins, some did suspend 
The swift pursuit til] heaven were praised 
King Saul 
Stood in the midst, erect; and, like the pine 
That lifts its top above the forest trees, 
Excelled in stature and in beauty, all 
Of Israel's people. His dark hair flowed down 
Gracefully, and his chin and delicate lip 
Were shaded by his beard. He was arrayed 
As it became a warrior and a king 
A battle blade was in his hand, its point 
Upon the ground; and on his brow the helm, 
Whose brazen front flashed brilliant in the sun, 
Sat lightly as it were an ornament; 
And while he rested by the champion, 
Joy lighted up his eye, and he beheld 
The foes of Israel pressing from the field, 
With unstained armor gleaming in the light, 
And banners streaming on the hills and through 
The valleys, as the impetuous throng commixed— 
Proud leaders, soldiers, and the affrighted horse 
Rushed onward to the mountains, while there came, 
With shouts sent far through heaven, victorious hosts 
Athirst for slaughter, treading down the strong 
Mailed ranks of warriors, till the flow ery fields 
And the way-sides of Gath were strewed with slain. 
The conquerors returned rejoicing—hynms 
Of praise arose, and every heart was warm 
With thanks to Him who made them strong to war. 
The king sought out the valiant youth whose arm 
Suruck down the proud Philistine that had dared 
To battle e’en a champion of that race 
Beloved of the Most thich. So David came 
Before King Saul, attired as he had been 
On the hill-side amidst his father’s flocks. 
A youth he was, whose gentle spirit burned 
To serve the righteous cause; and when he heard 
The warrior’s challenge uttered boastingly, 
He bound on his light sandals, and without 
Sword, shield, or helm, or cambrous mail, took up 
His simple sling, and, trusting in his God, 
Stood forth to battle 
Saul looked on the boy 
With a pleased eye, and questioned of his birth, 
His parentage, and country ; and did seem 
To listen with a willing ear of flocks 
That range the pastures, and of rural cares, 
And humble pleasures of the pastor's life ; 
And kindly heard the shepherds’ artless tale 
Of peril when from out the wilderness 
A famished savage beast rushed angrily 
Amid the bleating lambs, and but for him, 
Whose tender arm was nerved by heaven itself, 
They all had perished. While the king beheld 
The stripling formed for mighty deeds, though round 
His haughty lip there played half scornful smiles, 
Wrath kindled at his heart; and every pulse 
Beat quicker with unnatural throb. He saw 
And recognized God’s humble instrument, 
And felt his own bright glory had been dimmed 
By that meek shepherd ; jealousy took flame 
Within inis breast, and as they journeyed home 
He silent grew, and almost sullenly 
Made answers; and his thoughts were tinged with hues 
That darkened ra vidly, when from the towns 
And cities while they passed, fair maidens thronged 
Along their path rejoicing, and with songs, 
Commingling with sweet sounds from cymbals struck, 
Making their gladness known ; and whispe ring 
High praise of David, whose ten thousand slain 
Upon the gory field, out-numbered Saul’s. 
The king was resting on his couch, o’ercome 
By a dark spirit’s mastery; his brow 
Was clouded, and his lips compressed into 
A settled sternness; on his arm reclined 
His head, his gloomy eyes half-closed and fixed, 
Seemed heavy with unquiet thoughts. His hand 
Clenched fitmly in its grasp a javelin; 
And though he slept not, yet he seemed to dream 
Of a fierce contest with an enemy 
The helmet and broad shield were thrown aside 
Carele ssly; ‘gainst the wall an uncleansed sword 
With its gay baldrick idly hung. Throughout 
The palace reigned deep silence; there were forms 
Stole in the spacious chambers anxiously ; 
And round the royai couch there lingered those 
Who ministered in vain. Then David came, 


! yet, with a dreadful vividness and reality 


Rearing a minstrel’s harp, and he passed in 

And stood before the king, and made rich tones 
Rise from the chords touched skilfully, and sang 
M lodiously age ntle song like those 

A she pherd warbles to beguile the hours 

Of watching mid the pastures. On the brow 
Of Sau! there gathere da new cloud of gloom, 
For music to his ear did then convey 

No thrill of pleasure—nor a balm insti! 

Into his heart to soothe its fe vered rage 

He raised himself with a strong effort; then 
Fierce glances darting from his angry eyes 

He muttered words almost inaudible 

And balancing the missile with a firm 

And practised hand, drew back and aimed a blow 
At the unarmed minstrel. Swiftly flew and whizzed 
The pointed javelin winged for David's heart; 
Yet only raised with its quick breath a lock 

Of hisdark hair. The youth turned from the king, 
And sought again the hills, and sat him down 
Beneath the palm tree’s shade, and mournfully 


Gave to the silent woods his minstre!sy wo Ww 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 

IN one of the French prisons, before the revolution, a young 
Englishman was immured in solitary confinement for life, on 
suspicion of having committed some crime, of which many be- 
lieved him innocent. So much sympathy had been excited in his 
behalf that, in accordance with a previous request, he was allow 
ed to receive writing utensils, by the same means by which he 


was supplied with food. He remained thus imprisoned many 


year wid at length finished his existence there In the course of 


the revolution a search took place, and a blotted and scrawled 


manuscript was taken from beneath a heap of bones and dust 
and, by a prying seare her into such treasures, a portion ot it was 


at length rendered intelligible How much more there was of it 
Cer- 


I cannot say, nor what space of time is embraced in it 
tainly it terminates very abruptly ; but that might be the result of 
various causes. It passed through many hands, always as a great 
curiosity, and has lately, by circumstances which it is not neces- 
sary for me now to relate, fallen into mine. I am certain it has 
never been im print, and I take pleasure in presenting it, with my 
best respects, to the editors of the Mirror. It appears although 
it is commenced in the regular form of a diary, that the unhappy 
author soon became bewildered in his calculation of tume, and 
wrote in wild fragments from the impulse of the moment, with 
scarcely any idea of the season 

June.—Yes, lam awake. [am—lI am. **** There! I have 
wept. 7 who have been the fiercest in anger, the haughtiest in prin- 
ciple, the merriest Or the boldest in all adventures, have wept child- 
like tears, and sobbed bitterly, and wished my heart would break 
while I thought it was breaking. It is an incomprehensible crea 
tion, this human soul. I am happier now here, in this small 
stone cell, with only yonder single stream of light falling from 
that narrow aperture, suffering the realization of my worst fore- 
bodings—I am less miserable than I have been for months 
months before. The suspense is ended. I had rather be broken 
on the wheel at once than live in that suspense; besides, these 
tears have relieved me. Yet even now my mind ts thronged with 
images—the court-room, the vast heaving crowd, the faces all 
gazing, the hum and murmur of multitudes, the voices of the con- 
tending parties, the judge, the hushed silence, the condemnation, 
the strange eyes fastened on me—my brain teems with them all 
I cannot close my 
eyes against them. I cannot drive them from my imagination. 
Sleep itself affords me no cessation, for they pass all with ex- 
aggerated importance into my dreams, and so haunt me. Won- 
derful images of the outward world, that world which | am never 
to see again. Never—never. ****** 

June.—Two nights have passed since I wrote the above. 1 
have been too wretched; my reflections have been too excruciat- 
ing to admit of writing. Sometimes I have paced up and down 
my cage. I must have exercise or I die, so I walked and leaped 
and stamped, to put my blood in motion. Then I laid down for 
hours, and thought. My past life has been all in review before 
me. I have slept, too, and dreamed—not of the faces—oh no! a 
sweet, sweet vision of early youth—of my mother. While I write, 
the big tears are bursting outfrom my swollen eyes, and coursing 
The y fall, like the he avy drops of 


each other down my cheeks 
It is fitting it should 


a shower, on the paper. Well, let them. 
be stained with tears. Some one when l am dead and mouldered, 
even here where I am now sitting, will see the sheet; will know 
if the anguish that now heaves and swells my bosom, and blinds 
my eyes; will regard the heap of ashes at his feet, and breathe a 


sigh of commiseration at my dreadful fate. How wondertully 
are we human beings bound together, that the pity even of 
strangers, people whom I shall never see—nay more, that the 
hope, the dim possibility of it, should soften the rugged horrors 
by which [am encompassed, and shoot a momentary ray of cheer- 
ful feeling through the passages of my crushed and dreary heart 
If we are thus knit together by mysterious ties, what a fate is 
mine! Sol tuck ! oeeees 


Deep, utter, eternal, unchangeable solitude perpetual shadow 





and confinement Never agai to see the human face, to hear the 
human voice ; never agai to look on nature ; never to see the sky, 
to feel the breeze, to tread on the elastic grass, to lean my ear to 
the rustle of leaves, to watch the rippling of brooks, and be lulled 
by the warbling of birds. It ist h It cannot be that any 
one, even if I had been guilty of the charge alle ced against me 
it cannot be that they will readily doom me to this fate, till death 
Ah see! night is coming o I have already become familias 
with all the litde changes perceptible in this dim se pulehre 1 
ive of light. The shadews will now thicken 


can detect the chang 
rapidly My invisible keeper will presently send in my pittance 


of food and drink. These shadows have now darkened many 
times, and wrapped me in complete gloom. See how dimly the 
bleak rough walls look already. Ah, now the magnificent sun is 


verging towards the western horizon, signing millions of weary 
and grateful laborers to leave their toil Th eves of my happy 
fellow-creatures are turned on him from the land and the sea. His 
dise is broad and round half ve heavens is overflowed with 


rosy waves, and reflects its subdued splendors down upon the 


ul 


earth, kissing fragrant flowers, and painting velvet grass with 


the lengthened shadows of a thousand peaceful and lovely objects 
In some places silver waves are washing up gently, and bre aking 
on the sparkling beach; in others the cottager—happy, happy 
man—is returning to his simple home; his affectionate wife, his 
dear and beautiful children Gradually the twilight steals over 
the scene, and then the round moon and many stars commence 
their still courses in the ascending heavens, hushing all to sil nee, 
and touching every thing with quiet lustre; and lovers rove through 
paths perfumed with flowers, while J—these gushing tears—will 
rrows darker and darker. I will 





their source never be dry? It 
lie down and hide my face. God of the innocent, assist me. Thou 
canst humble the proud, thou canst lift up the penitent—calm the 
anguish of my thoughts. If I must drink this bitter cup to the 
dregs, cheer me in my afflicuion with thoughts of thee. ***** 
Days have passed. Dreadful, still, lonely; «a monstrous mo 
notony. My greatest joy is to watch for the first sign of morning. ] 
always wake before it approaches, and am almost happy when 
I discover it. Oh, if the direct sunbeams could visit this dark 
chamber! If I might once more see his lucid touch on the wall 
But no, the light which comes to me must be reflected from some 
other wall. [cannot see from the high window, if window it 
may be called T she never see sunshine again! ¢eee00 
I have found a new amusement. I refrain from eating ull Tam 
more than usually hungry, and my scanty meal then affords me a 
sort of t Mptation, agaist which to struggle 
list of all the books Lever read, and put down 


I h ive made 
every thing Lean remember concerning them 1 his | have com- 
mutted to memory oeeere 
I believe I shall be released from these horrors, at least I often 
It makes me very happy. I 
used to be exceedingly fond « f smging. I have sung all my old 
This I do till I am fatigued, fatigue 


reason myself imto that opinion 


songs over and over aga 
begets the want of sleep, and rest gives me refreshment and new 
strength ****r* 

It is unusually dark to-day, and [am certain | heard thun- 
der, so there is a storm without Hiow strange to feel that it is 
whatever to me, unless it would roll these stupendous 


nothing 
ind restore a poor wretch to the blessed, 


towers from their base, 
blessed hight of day lt is extremely annoying but I cannot at 
this moment remember where I am I was conveyed here ina 
and I neglected to observe 


carriage, ary delinous with horror 
solation for me to know 


the way. lt would be something of a cor 
where I am, that | might faney what is passing without the 
wa las arerte 

I have been delighted 
but nevertheless I have been delighted with the plan, which sud- 


of composing new words to all the old songs 
with which | am acquainted Whatan amusement’ I shall con- 
fine myself to one in three days, so as to vary the employment 


strange word to use in such a place— 
‘ 
det ly struck me, 


with others of a differentkind. *°***** 


The shadows of night have often darkened on the walls since 
roduced many songs. I compose them aloud, 
think several of them are good. If I ever get 
eeeeee 


the above. I have p 
without the per I 
free, with what emotions | shall recollect them 
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Time rolls on 
come to me now The cur- 
rent of my sensibilities is stagnant I 
had a presentiment last night that I was to be rele ased. I watched 
ail night to hear the slighest sound, leaning my ear down against 
Father of heaven, will they nerer come? 

What strange reflections | have had lately. The incidents 
of my early life mind Ten 
ago!—it seems but yesterday—ten years ago | was a happy 
God! if I had been told I stood on the hill 


I am yet in this solitary dungeon 
I] have no more impulses of feeling 
My soul is benumbed 


the bottom of the door 


seem Uuppe rmost in my years 


glowing boy while 


No tears | 


side, looking down into my native valley, that in ten fleeting years 


I should be doomed to perpetual, solitary confinement, what horror 


would have seized my faculties ? I can see, absolute ly see before 
me the forms of those with whom I then used to associate. My 
father, my mother my brother. Where are the y now Are they 


at all? 
my own brain, that [have never been outside this cavern, that na 
and that all the 
which crowd on me sometimes, are only dreams; atleast they are 
never heer them, or know 


Sometimes I think they never had existence, except in 


ture placed me here remembrances of mankind 


no more to me. | shall never see them 


any thing of them again. Suppose they are all destroyed—well 
Zam in all respects the same. They live to me only in idea 
They are phantoms—beautiful, dear, beloved—but still phantoms 
Perhaps they never did live. Perhaps they once lived, but are 
now ashes; 
joicing 


me, and regretted me, and now their grief is quelled, and they are 


or they are yet moving in life, smiling, loving, re 


happy again, because I am forgotten. Oh! could I hear the voiee 
of but one creature I loved, but for a single moment, even though 
it was not addressed to me, I, too, should be happy, exquisitely 


happy Sut T never shall hear it. [ am the most crushed and 
wretched of all beings. I have the horrors of death, without its 
peace. Lamburied alive. The future—awful reflection. In this 


existence a blank, an utter waste of precious life, of great capacity 
and energies. My faculties are losing their keenness, and becoming 
rusty 

beings. 


I am growing to be something different from other human 

Could these uddenly rent apart, and 
I appear to some festive assembly, what a sight of horror I should 
present 
masses of knotted and shaggy hair, my long beard, my hollow 
Oh! beautiful, happy boyhood 
of delight; when my limbs were round, and full of health and 


massive walls be 


My gaunt, emaciated face and shrivelled limbs, my 


eyes and blighted form dream 
strength; when my cheeks glowed with erimson, and my lips were 
full of joy; when my playful sister parted the glossy curls of hair 
from my forehead, to kiss that forehead with her sweet mouth ; 
even herself would start away and shrink at this hideous, filthy 
loathsome reptile—this ghostly and blasted creature—this—****** 
If | am never to revisit the world, what is to be the manner of 
my death? Elow will this life, 
this power by which I remember and sutler, how will it leave me 
Will my enemies come in, tired at length of feeding me, and give 


this mysterious consciousness, 


me poison, or stab me, or strangle me? It would be easy and safe 
for them to do either, and they may well think it would be merei 
ful. Horror of horrors! They surely wi// massacre me. Who 
would know, who would care? 
out to protect me Let me turn from so agonizing a reflection 
Yet which way shall I turn? Suppose they have no such design 
what, then, will be my fate? I must wait the slow hand of time 
Years and years must drag on, perchance, tll some execrable dis 
ease, engendered in darkness and filth, shall steal over my limbs 
and corrupt my feeble body. When it comes | must meet it alone 
No kind hand to touch my feverish forehead; no 
no fr rendly voice to cheer me; 


and unaided 
dear eyes to watch while I sleep; 
no beloved bosom, on which sinking nature may breathe its last 
sigh of affection, and receive its parting caress. No—no—no— 
Merciful God! my senses are 


eeeee 


madness—darkness—cold stones 
deserting me. I hear a noise 

Fool—fool. I Aave been ill; how long I know not, but I am 
better, and firmer, and calmer. So far from fearing death, I court 
it, and defy it Men 
have died before, and will again; ay, and to all those now in the 


I am regardless in what form it may come 


midst of riot and joy, to all the time will come. There is no one 
of them but death must grapple with, and bear down with him 
into his unknown gulf. He will stretch out his hand to the trium- 
phant palace, and drag down the proud and noble; he will go to 
the sweet cottage, and take the futher from his helpless family 


Beauty, too; radiant, glowing beauty ; lips of coral, eyes of light; | 


voice enriched with silvery music; how his skeleton hand will 
change their warm perfections into motionless and haggard mar- 
ble! He will touch the child’s golden head, and the lover in his 
hopes, and the hero, and the poet, and they shall all go tothe land 
of shadows, with those monsters who have buried me here 
shall J shrink ? 


Teetion, hope—are all fancy 


I fear nothing but bodily pain 
Is it not better to be thus 






ing, ¢ 


Whiy | 
The rest—tfeel- | 


here, sitting in peace, than writhing and quivering on the dread- | 


ful rack 2 ****** 
A calin has stolen over me. I feel no more yearn 
g My senses are clear, my mind ts full of easy, 
and | believe rational thoughts. 1 know perfectly where I am, 
and whatIl am. Yes, yes—my name is Walter Hubert. [have 
been imprisoned a long, dong time 
a cr 


s to leave 


ne 


this dungeon vault 


in a solitary dungeon, for 


ime of which I am entirely mnocent My spirit has at 


l have been sick, wretch- 


length sunk under the weight of torture 
ed, mad, mad, mad—but now my sensts are returned, and I am 
dying. God prepare me, and bless those I love. I would—the 


pen—I can scarcely hold it—and the little hght from my window 


is beginning to be darkened. ****** 


The y have mourned me as dead; the y have talked of | 


Whose hand would be stretched | 


UNOWNED ARTICLES. 





HUMORS OF A YO KN ABOUT TOWN. 


NUMBEK FIVE 


THE DECLARATION 








UNG M 


] Lert the ball, as late it wore 
And glad to be in her boudoir 
From surveilleance ¢ xempt I 
Gazed on the books she last had read 
The chair her form had hallowed, 
And grieved that it was empty 
And Sleep his web was round me weaving 
While listening to that wind-harp’s breathing 
W hose melody so wild is, 
When one, whose charms are not of earth, 
(Her father just a plum is worth, 
And she his o1 ly child Is) 
With stealth y Step before me stood, 
As if to kiss, in mad cap mood 
My eyes, in slumber folded 
Her form was large—too large youd say, 
Yet know not whence to pare away, 
So finely was it moulded 
Her eyes were of a liquid blue, 
Like sapphires limpid water through 
Their softened lustre darting 
Her mind-illumined brow was white 
As snow drift in the pale moonlight; 
The hair across it parting 
Was of that | aly brown we re told 
By poets takes atinge of gold 
When sunbeams through it tremble, 
While round her mouth two dimples played 
Like—nothing e’er on earth was made 
Those dimples to rese mble 
And there she stood in girlish glee 
To win a pair of 
How odd I'd look when waking, 
When I her round her taper waist 
So une xpecte diy embraced, 
The bond there was no breaking. 
Her swelling bosom heaved at first, 
As if her boddice through would burst 
Its angry little billows 
Her eye was fired beneath its lashes 
As streams on which the lightning flashes 
Will sparkle through their willows ; 
But when I loosed the eager grasp 
In which 1 to my breast did clasp 
fer struggiing and unwilling, 
I felt somehow her fragile fingers, 
( The tingling in my own yet lingers) 
Within my pressure thrilling 
I spoke to her—she answered not— 
I told her—now I searce know what— 
1 only do remember 
My feelings when in words expressed, 
Though warm as August in my breast, 
Seemed colder than December 
But how can words the thoughts express 
Of love so deep, so measureless 
As that which | have cherished ? 
Oh, God! if my seared heart had given 
The same devotedness to he aven, 
It would not thus have ye rished! 
I said, “ you know—you must have known 
I long h ave loved—loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly.” 
I told her if my hopes were crossed, 
My ev'ry aim in life was lost— 
She knew I spoke since rely ! 
She answered—as I breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt, 
Nay, move not thus the least, 
You have—you long have had’—“ Say on, 
Sweet girl ! thy heart ?’—* Your foot upon 
The flounce of my battiste 


clove Ss. orsee 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE NATURAL 


HISTORY OF SELBORNE, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
Sevporne is an English parish. The present volume was origi- 
nally printed in 1789. It was written by the Rev. Gilbert White, 
at the request of several gentlemen of science, and consists of a 
series of letters addressed to them, comprising numerous pleasing 
incidents and facts, related in an agreeable style, and is a charm- 
ing work for all classes. Publishers furnishing such chaste, 
amusing, and at the same time rational and instructive volumes, 
merit patronage as wel Mr. White's letters have been 
several times reprinted. The edition before us is from the press of 


las praise 


Carey and Lea. It is much in the general style of the ‘‘ Journal 
of a Naturalist.” Here are a few passages, which speak for them- 
selves. We have a brief letter on the propensity of brutes to herd 
together 

* There is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute creation; 
the congregating of gregarious birds im the winter is a remark 
ible instance 

“ Many horses, though quiet 
minute ina field by themselves 


} 


th company, will not stay one 


e strongest fences cannotrestrain 


them. My neighbor's horse will not only net stay by himself abroad 


but he will not bear to be left alone inas ge stable without dis 


covering the utmost impatience, and enade ivoring to bre ak the rack 


and manger with his fore feet. He has been known to leap out at a 


stable-window after company, and yet in other respects 1s remark- 
t. Oxen and cows will not fatten by themselves, but 


ably quic 


Hl will neglect the finest paSture that is not recommended by society. 


It would be needless to instance sheep, which constantly flock 
together 
“ But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of 


| the same species ; for we know a doe, still alive, that was brought 


up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows; with them it goes 
a-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of the 
house take no notice of this deer, being used to her; but, if strange 
dogs come by, a chase ensues; while the master smiles to see his 
favorite securely leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile 
till she returns to the cows, who, with fierce lowings and mena- 

cing horns, drive the assailants quite out of the pasture 
‘Even great disparity of kind and size does not always pre- 
vent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a very intelli- 
gent and observant person has assured me, that in the former part 
of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened also on a time to 
have but one solitary hen. These two incongruous animals spent 
much of their time together in an orchard, where they saw no crea- 
ture but each other. By degrees an apparent regard began to take 
place between these two sequestered individuals. The fowl would 
approach the quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbing her- 
self gently against his legs; while the horse would look down 
with satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, lest he should trample on his diminutive companion 
Thus, by mutual good offices, each seemed to console the vacant 
hours of the other; so that Milton, when he puts the following 
sentiment in the mouth of Adam, seems to be somewhat mistaken : 
. Mu } 


=o we 


can bird with beast, or fish with f 


nor with the ox the ape 


One or two facts in the annexed little treatise on 
be new to many readers 


less 


“ 


ll converse 
Echo,” will 

In a district so diversified as this, so full of hollow vales and 
hanging woods, it is no wonder that echoes should abound. Many 
we have discovered that return the cry of a pack of dogs, the notes of 
1 hunting-horn, a tunable ring of bells, or the melody of birds 
very agreeably; but we were still ata loss for a polysyllabical ar- 
ticulate echo, tll a young gentleman, who had parted from his 





ompany in a summer evening walk, and was calling after them, 
stumbled upon a very curious one in a spot where it might least 
be expected. At first he was much surprised, and could not be 
pe rsuaded but that he was mocked by some boy ; but, repe ating 
his trials in several languages, and finding his respondent to be a 
very adroit polyglot, he then discerned the deception 

would re- 
peat ten syllables most articulately and distinctly, especially if 
quick dactyls were chosen. The last syllables of 


“ Tityre, tu patula recubans—— 


This echo, in an evening before rural notses cease 


were as audibly and intelligibly returned as the first; and there is 
10 doubt, could trial have been made, but that at midnight when 
the air ts very elastic, and a dead stillness prevails, one or two 
sy 
dered so late an experiment very inconvenient 

Quick dactyls, we observed, succeeded best: for when we 
came to try its powers tn slow, heavy, embarrassed spondees of 
the same number of syllables, 


lables more might have been obtained ; but the distance ren- 


**Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens— 
we could perceive a return but of four or five 
All echoes have some one place to which they are returned 
stronger and more distinct than to any other; and that is alway: 
the place that lies at right angles with the object of repereussion 
and is not too near, nor too far off. Buildings, or naked rocks 
re-echo much more articulately than hanging woods or vales ; be- 
cause in the latter the voice is as it were entangled, and embar- 
rassed in the covert, and weakened in the rebound 
“ The true object of this echo, as we found by a curious experi- 
ment, 1s the stone-built, uled hop-kill in Gally-lane, which mea 
sures in front forty feet, and from the ground to the eaves twelve 





feet. The true centrum phonicum, or just distance, is one par- 
ticular spot in the King’s Field, in the path to Norehill, on the 
very brink of the steep W ilk above the hollow cart-way In this 


case there is no choice of distance; but the path by mere contin- 
gency, happens to be the lucky, the identical spot, because the 
ground rises or falls so immediately, if the speaker either retires 
or udvances, that his mouth would at once be above or below the 
object 

“We measured this polysyllabical echo with great exactness 
and found the distance to fall very shortof Dr. Plott’s rule for dis- 
in his ‘ History of Oxfordshire,’ al- 
lows one hundred and twenty feet for the return of each syllable 


tinct articulation; for the doctor, 


distinctly ; hence this echo, which gives ten distinct syliables, 
ought to measure four hundred yards, or one hundred and twenty 
feet to each syllabl whereas our distance is only two hundred 


and fifty-ei 


ght yards, or near seventy-five feet to each syllable 


Thus our measure falls short of the doctor's as five to « ight; but 


then it must be acknowledged thet this candid philosopher was 





convinced afterwards, that some latitude must be admitted of in 
the distance of echoes according to tn and place 

When experiments of this sort are making, it uld always 
be reme re that we ! ! yr dav have a vast i 
fl nce Oo ec} for heavy. w s rdeadensa logs 
the sou and hot sur lers the aur thn j 
d prives it spriu ess; and a ruffl “ $ 
the whole ir,dewy event the 
and perhaps the later the hour the more so 


1agination, that 


and in their hands she has been 


Echo has always been so amusing to the i 


the poets have personified her 
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the occasion of many a beautiful fiction. Nor need the gravest 
man be ashamed to appear taken with such a phenomenon, 
since it may become the subject of philosophical or mathematical 
inquiries. 

* One should have imagined that echoes, if not entertaining, 
must at least have been harmless and inoffensive ; yet Virgil ad- 
vances a strange notion, that they are injurious to bees. After 
enumerating some probable and reasonable annoyances, such as 
prudent owners would wish far removed from their bee-gardens 
he adds, 

——' Aut ubi concava pulsu 
Saxa sonant, vocisque offensa resultat imago 

‘This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted by 
the philosophers of these days, especially as they all now seem 
agreed that insects are not furnished with any organs of hearing 
atall. Butif it should be urged, that, though they cannot hear, 
yet perhaps they feel the repercussion of sounds, I grant it is pos- 
sible they may. Yet that these impressions are distasteful or hurt- 
ful, Ideny, because bees, in good summers, thrive well in my out- 
let, where the echoes are very strong; for this village is another 
Anathoth, a place of re sponses, or echoes. Besides, it does not 
appear from experiment that bees are in any way capable of being 
affected by sounds; for I have often tried my own with a large 
speaking-trumpet held close to their hives, and with such an ex- 
ertion of veice as would have hailed a ship at the distance of a 
mile, and still these insects pursued their various employments un- 
disturbed, and without showing the least sensibility or resentment. 

Sometime since its discovery, this echo is become totally si- 
lent, though the object or hop-kiln remains; nor ts there any mys- 
tery in this defect, for the field between is planted as a hop- 
and the voice of the speaker is totally absorbed and lost among 





rarce n, 


the poles ind entangled foliage of the hoy s. And when the poles 
are removed in autumn the disappointment is the same ; because 


ick-set hedge, nurtured up for the purpose of shelter to 





p-ground, enurely interrupts the impulse and repercussion 
of the voice; so that tll those obstructions are removed, no more 


of its garrulity can be expected 


Should any gentleman of fortune think an echo in his park or! 


outlet a pleasing meident, he might build one at litte or no ex 
pense. For whenever he had occasion for a new barn, stable 


only needful to erect 


nnel, or the like structure, it would b 


this building on the gentle declivity of a hill, with a like rising 





opposite to it, ata few hundred y irds distance; and 


perhaps suc- 


cess might be the easier insured could some canal, lake. or stream 


THE OMNIBUS—A UNIVERSAL NEWSTELLE 
We commend this work to lovers of fun and frivolity. It 
Where can it 


come from? Some touches about it are altogether Addisonian 


is more witty than any thing since Salmagundi 


There is a subject of great interest to every body. It is handled 


below with great delicacy, as it always should be 

Noses.—T he nose, of all the features of the human face, being 
an organ with which mankind is most usually dissatisfied, and 
anxious to amend or exch wge tha subscriber has been induced 
at a Vast expense of time, thought, and money, to commence 


a regular manufacture of the article; and he now confidently 
offers to the public a large collection, that will suit alltastes. He 
has at this moment on sale a beautiful variety of the Grecian, Ro- 
man, Ethiopian aK the genuine aquiline und true w tly nes re 

trousse He requests all who desire an improvement in this pro 
minent feature, to call immediately, when he is certain they can 
be suited to a very hair 


Several noses 


“In afew days he will have ready for inspection 


with the real satirical sneer for theatrical critics, (these will also 
answer for writers of reriers.) A few of the exalted hind, drawn 
up with dignity, suitable to the » eau he, and recently ap- 


pointed to office. Also, a large number will be ready about the 
first of June, of a very stout texture, and made perfectly invul- 
nerable to odors of all sorts parti ularly adapted to be worn during 


ver in New-York, (the patentee intends to petition 


the warm weat 
the common council for a handsome remuneration for this last in- 


vention.) Snutfers can be accommodated with dress noses: but 


it would be tedious to enumerate the various species of « 
organs that have been, or are about being manufactured. The in- 


ventor will conclude the listof those already enumerated, 


facta y 


Vv very 
earnestly recommending to the notice of a discerning and libera 
public, his late invented gum elastic nose, warranted to stand 
From the nature «éthe: 


terial used, and by the aid of a concealed spring, it immediately 


pulling or wringing to any amount 


resumes it pristine beauty, and is ever better and hands 





the operation; as they are expected to be in great demand di 
the ensuing election, those in want should apply as soon as pos- 
sible. The southern and western markets will be supplied on fair 
terms with the above; and a liberal redaction made ‘to those who 
will enter on the trade. He takes this opportunity of informing 
his friends and the public in Virginia, North Carolina, &e. that 
he contemplates manufacturing ve ry well-looking artificial eyes, 
made expressly to bear gouging, without the slightest inconve- 
nience to the wearer 

We should like to know the gentleman alluded to in the sub 
joined advertisement. How well he must have lived 

*Sate.—Atauction this firstday of April, at number ten Fancy 
Row, the furniture belonging to a gentleman going abroad 

“Two very rich grates for stone coal, made of the best Bristol 


board, and ornamented with beautiful borderings of gilt paper 


x > - 
Belonging to the above, two sets of wooden tongs, shovels, 


and pokers, painted and gilded to match. Alsoan excellent guage 
bellows, and two white satin coal-scuttles, the handles ornament- 
ed with wreaths of roses; a comfortable and convenient sofa for 
winter use, of Parian marble, with porphyry cushions 
gant blue satin dining tables; twelve book-muslin chairs; two 
superb cut paper carpets, of the finest texture ; 
French crape bedsteads, with light polished tin draperies for mus- 


two ele- 


three substantial 


keto nets, witha great variety of splendid and useful articles of 


| the latest fashion 
“The kitchen furniture is quite new, and of the best kind; 
among which are three highly-finished curled-maple gridirons, a 
| handsome pair of ivory andirons, a beautiful bobinet frying-pan, 
with strong filagree paper pot-hooks and trammels of the last 
mode; a lot of richly embroidered rose-colored silk dish-cloths 
and kitchen rollers will 
“N.B. The sale is peremptory 


The following advertisement will be eagerly read by a majority 


also be sold 


of our mothers and nurses 
vuardians who 
prefer having their infants frightened into good behavior, and a 
knowledge of their A BC, and are often ata loss how to put the pla 
into execution, Mrs. Tabitha Tantrabobus begs leave to inform 
them, that she has taken Scareim H 
as a nunne ry and preparatory seminary, and will receive children 
of either sex from their weaning 


“ Scnoo..— Whereas there are many parents and 


andw illope nitinafewdays 


till five years of age, and by 
methods peculiarly her own, undertakes, by progressive reform 
to frighten her little charges into the best possible order. She be 
gins her scaring course by the mildness of sweeps with soot bags 
and ragged old men with deep pockets. When these fi 
a choice assortment of dark closets, furnished with 4 é Sand 


il, she has 


raw head and bloody bones of the most terrific kind, who are 
ways waiting to eat up naughty little children. She has machi 
nery for chopping them up and making sausages of the pieces 


Her assistants are all! from the country, and well versed m stores 


of ghosts and hobgoblins. She takes the greatest pains, too, t 
make them afraid of thunder and lichtning, so that she 1s able tu 


insure that the little darlings committed to her care shall when tl 


time comes to send them to boarding-school, not dare to go on 


il - 
yard after sunset, or to bed without beu 
For terms apply at the stitution 


N. B. Children taken by the day, and frightened out of thei 


r watched, nor see a cloud 
in the sky without » panic 

|| wits, or into fits, on reasonable terms 

' The publication 1s from the press of P. Body; and, as the tith 

page informs us, is to be sold all over the world, and in some parts 

of Kentuc ky and Oregon territory 


NEW-YORK ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1832. 

This useful compilation, which has now been several days be 
fore the public, commands a rapid sale Every body praises it 
The legisla 
ture of the state, and also the corporation of this city, have shows 


and, what is better, almost every body buys it 


;a good example in takinga suitable number of copies of the work 
{Mr. Williams deserves his success 

] 

} COBBETT S&S FRENCH GRAMMA 





This is a collection of letters to the son of the author. and 
levery where shows marks of that extraord: wy mans mind an 
ipecul: ir mode of thinking It has had a1 pra ile in Great Bri 
tain, and ts calculated te here not a little attention. The 
volume before us is a reprint from the English edition, in a very 


neat form, and from the press of Mr. John Doyle 


Mr. T. Towndrow has issued from the press of Jocelyn, Darling 


& Co. a second edition of his complete guide to Stenogr iphy 

IN press —The Brothers Harper have in press, and will soo 
publish the following works :—* Conversations with an A 
tious Student in [ll] Health, with er pleer bei riicles wri 
jten for the New Monthly Magazine, by Mr. Bulwer, bef he be- 
jeame its editor, and published anonyt sly 1 of the Early 


Ages; by Horace Smit! Esq. author « 
Wc ‘ Adventures of a Ye er So 


merly an associa f Lord Byron nirited nove 














| 
P EXE Ss OF INFAN % 1X YEA r 
isan ave ot novelties—the w ‘ entuly of rT } t tor be 
at work to produce somethu new Last week we were asto 
nished to hi irs wv Paga produce sounds tro a hdals 
strument Wa therto thought ine ec ot pro 
y wel | i el ' r x yea 
f en tunes, Which had be t hem 
f five weeks—exploin perpendicul | zon 
t ! quare hex ! ‘ ana ae 
I room W the reat 1 ty Wi 
were sus] lor porte hey ail shouted 
out—s1 ’ ? expla dtl tlerer to the satisfact 
of ast ere I il i ence eve t within 
the w of the ass ty reom The babies mar d inte 
he ro in tary er ‘ raise iery—Kept the stey 


were seate li it the s« dot a whistle Not 


moins t 
Mr. Wilderspin stamped his foot, and they 


whisper was heard 
ill rose—the whistle sounded rau ind they were seated 
ve fo 
Mr. Wilderspin briefly addre dthe assembly, and stated, that 
the institution lately opened in Aberdeen was an infant sche TT 


two sense ! 


—being composed of infants, and itself in its infancy 
v. Mr. Foot then opened the meeting with ashortand im- 





pressive prayer, during W hich the children closed their eves, and 
remained perfectly quiet. They rose again at the sound of the 


bell, and sang a simple and beautiful hymn, to an equally simple 
tune, with such correctness, time, and, withal such touching and 
ld perceive many persons moved to 
tears; no doubt, that beautiful passage in Scripture occurred to 


artless strains, that we 








their memory out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
hast pert teal Praise ind We are quite certain Ueat bo person 
present could have previously supposed it possible that such litle 
creatures c« ive sung as they did W hen we add to al! this, 
that they we through the pence table, n plication table 
scripture lesser and numeration, up to thousands of bilhon 
With bra ! Ac. & the next question will be, what ts 
there that ys n may not be taught We have stated 
nothing but facts, w h were witnessed by at least six hundred 
of the most re nfluential persons of « r city Not 
a single child « the whole course ot ¢ exhibitior 
which lasted n y tw rs. The smiling faces, sparkling 
eves, and happy count ee at¢ © prove the abs iy of the 
‘ eclions low commonly t ed y Persons unacquainted with 
the subject st the sy m. | ee uch w the intere 
excited, thal rms « peers« ‘ 1 rat ct admuillanece ane 
we unders t ‘ ectors ‘ orto mectt wishes of 
Vote t “ ‘ have reque ed Mr W erspin to 
niduet a ox on Monday next, whe readers 
may nave ‘ riu ty 1 dging whether Ww } © overstated 
the matter W Lar »>doubt, when Mr. Wilderspin’s system 
in y i ' tw ’ enerany a pted ; ral at 
set t pert I Lf I \ es W not re ovet 
} y aX tle 1 Vy of these instit 
we \ ith who reta t l | Mr. Wil 
cle yi ! \ t »have brou t 1 result 
n t hav ” very ore ind the tine w houch wotim 
his fet prorhay \ thes bors W propery Va- 
ed. We think mothe rse nd even ft might ¢ 
some usel St tr ! i ‘ 0 
Femat EN M o day | Masse bew at 
B hes 1 per ve young § t ‘ ne to the | 
irtillerv, wi st been wounded by a lance Th 
your nm who appears ite |, detended himeell dese 
perately set adie t the enemy lyu srround him could 
testily l Hately ¢ patched an officer, with me men, lo 
i t they rived tow late A though this acthon 
taken | t tthe wood, and in front of the 
dge, t ' ' ! e withstood the attack of a 
1 troop of Co } Bat " uM m the officer and 
en | hac che ed i ‘ tely putto fl hit lis body 
Was cover with wor lieted by shot mee ind swords 
There we I ttl ) And do you know Madan what 
you I rwa i Ma i. turn to me A wo 
an \ “ ' nd a handsome woman too! although 
“ ov iwitht d, that ut was difficult to judge of her 
wty. She had followed her ver to the army The latter 
was acaptain of artillery: she ne‘ left him; and when he was 
kille« lefended, like a lroness, the remaims of him she o ar 
lently loved. She was a natiwe of Par her name was Louise 
B et: and she was the wighter of a frmge-maker im the Rue 


du Peut Lion.’ "—M sof the Du { Abrante 


Mrs AUTH nip.—The following bit of pleasant infor 
mat n came out nh othe irse ott eV nee im an acthon 
brought forthe recovery of compensation for adapting certain 
bars to certa airs, ina rtain musical annual, John Whitta 
ker dhe was a wer and publisher of music Published 

I’ y Carey Oh, say not woman's love is bought,” and 

any ot Tho tten guineas far womuch for “* We met 

wast wm OF i r, for he had heard itin a snufl-box ; 
there were addition putto iby they until The whole 
| kv posed of co Won] ! trifles. He should 
thiok two guineas enouch for eacl ul two guineas extra for 
rehestra mpanimert lt wa i common thing to get Miss 
Paton (or e olen per n of celebrity as asimger) toallow her 
name to be fixed to th or is bew i l her, mm order to 

ve ttlasa vnicd the er Was, On such Oecasion paid assum 


Riou anne In a conv tion which Madame C impan 
had with Nay n, | d It is not the } but the rich, who 
‘ ret Ked alter u I nH ! her ranks who 
demand atte n If they were t remed in, they would pull 
lown the sovere nim ne I hold them witha firm hand 

ikeep u tae ad nee, for they are full of ambition 
They r asant ¢ | s, but they have keen appetites 


Th y 
their rank and wealth protect 
the lower rank 
cod trom the great 


Ih poor t st be protected for thev we do he devoured 


throne i 


nd all the danwers t il threaten it pro 


Faminy MaIN THE HIGHLAND At Calder you may 
vet see the bed iwhoich Kine Dur in was murdered it Moy 
th “ of K Cha sand Dundee; at Dunnoly the brotehe 
“ hw torn from Robert the Bruce, in the battle of Strath 

i nm at Dunvegan, the little for ‘ ed black oak cup, 
d°G } in Which the “ Miehty of the Isles” have 


ineral otf twenty 


of Gotungen, used to 


re that the first mmpre ons onl nind were made by the 
ears of | ! her lame that she w notable to find bread 
tor | i ren 

The oldest monument of an I ish king, which Great Britain 
ontain is that of Kine John, in Worcester cathedral The 
tomb wa ened some ye ‘ when the skeleton was found 
mg and | ervation nd recisely the saine dres as that re- 
}*t ‘ eu it tine \ lus 

A AUMANE vi ; Brutes never make the mselves ridiculous ; 
that is the peculiar pret tive of man. The former, in thet: 
trangest Vv ray act cording to nature; while the latter, in 


uving to co bevond her, render themselves contemptible in the 
eyes of others, just in proportion as they excel! in their own 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER PIPTEEN 


Hospital des Invalides— Monument of Turenne—Marshal Ney— 
A Polish lady in uniform—Females masquerading in mens 
clothes— Duel between the sons of George the fourth and of Bo- 
naparte— Gambling prope nsilies of the French. 

Te weather still holds warm and bright, as it has been all the 
month, and the scarcely “ premature white pantaloons” appeare d 
yesterday in the Tuileries The ladies loosen their “ boas,” the 
silken greyhounds of Italy follow their mistresses without shiver- 
ing, the birds are noisy and gay in the clipped trees—who that 
had known February in New-England would recognise him by 
such a description ? 

I took an indolent stroll with my friend, Mr. Van B—— this 
morning to the Hospital des Invalides, on the other side of the 
Here, not long since, were twenty-five thousand old 

There are but five thousand now remaining, most 
it is, of course, 


river. 

soldiers. 
of them having been dismissed by the Bourbons. 
one of the most interesting spots in France; and of a pleasant day 
there is no lounge where a traveler can find so much matter for 
thought, with so much pleasure to the eye We crossed over by 
the Pons Louis Quinze, and kept along the bank of the river 
to the esplanade in front of the hospital. There was never a 
softer sunshine, or a more deliciously tempered air; and we found 
the old veterans out of doors, sitting upon the cannon along the 
rampart, or halting about, with their wooden legs, under the trees, 
The building itself, as 
The dome of the 
a perfect 


the pictures of comfort and contentment 
you know, is very celebrated for its grandeur 
Invalides rises upon the eye from all parts of Paris 
model of proportion and beauty It was this which Bonaparte or 
dered to be gilded, to divert the people from thinking too much 
It is a living monument of the most touching 


upon his defeat 
Positively the blood mounts, and the 


recollections of him now. 
tears spring to the eyes of the spectator as he stands a moment, 
and remembers what is around him in that place. To see his 
maimed followers creeping along the corridors, clothed and fed 
by the bounty he left, in a place devoted to his soldiers alone, their 
old comrades about them, and all glowing with one feeling of de 
votion to his memory, to speak to them, to hear their stories of 
“ [) Empereur”—it is better than a thousand histories to make one 
feel the glory of “the great captain.” The interior of the dome is 
vast, and of a splendid style of architecture; and out from one of its 
sides extends a superb chapel, hung all around with the tattered 
flags taken in Ais victories alone. Here the veterans of his army 
worship, beneath the banners for which they fought. It is hardly 
appropriate, I should think, to adorn thus the church of a “ reli 
gion of peace ;” but while there, at least, we feel strangely cer 
tain, somehow, that it is right and fitting; and when, as we stood 
deciphering the half-effaced insignia of the different nations, the 
organ began to peal, there certainly was any thing but a jar be- 
tween this grand music, consecrated as it is by religious associa 
tions, and the thrilling and uncontrolled sense in my bosom of Na- 
poleon’s glory. ‘The anthem seemed to Aim! 

The majestic sounds were still rolling through the dome when 
Here is another com. | 
There was once a 


we came to the monument of T'urenne. 
ment on the character of Bonaparte’s mind. 
long inscription on this monument, describing, in the fulsome 
style of an epitaph, the deeds and virtues of the distinguished 
man who is buried beneath. The emperor removed and replaced it 


by a small slab, graven with the single word Turenne. You 
acknowledge the sublimity of this as you stand before it. Every 


thing is in keeping with its grandeur. The lofty proportions and 
magnificence of the dome, the tangible trophies of glory, and the 
maimed and venerable figures, kneeling about the altar, of thos« 
who helped to win them, are circumstances that make that elo- 
quent word as articulate as if it was spoken in thunder. You feel 
that Napoleon's spirit might walk the place, and read the hearts 
of those who should visit it, unoflended. 

We passed on to the library. It is ornamented with the por- 
traits of all the generals of Napoleon, save one. Nevw's is not 
there. It should, and will be, at some time or other, doubtless ; 
but I wonder thatin a day when such universal justice is done to the 
memory of this brave man, so obvious, and it would seem ne cessary 
Great efforts have been 


a reparation, should not be demanded 
making of late to get his sentence publicly reversed, but though 
they deny his widow and children nothing else, this melancholy 
and unavailing satisfaction is refused them. Ney's memory littl 
needs it, it is true. No visitor looks about the gallery at the Jn- 
valides without commenting feelingly on the omission of his por 
trait; and probably no one of the scarred veterans who sit there, 
reading their own deeds in history, looks round on the faces of 
the old leaders of whom it tells, without remembering and feeling 
that the brightest name upon the page is wanting. I would 
rather, if I were his son, have the regret than the justice } 

We left the hospital, as all must leave it, full of Napoleon 
France is full of him. The monuments and the hearts of the 
people, all are alive with his name and glory. Disapprove and 
detract from his reputation as you will, (and as powerful minds, | 
with apparent justice, Aare done,) as long as human nature is what 
it is, as long as power and loftiness of heart hold their present 
empire over thé imagination, Napoleon is immortal. 





The promenading world is amused just now with the daily ap- 


‘nais undress uniform, decorated with the order of distinction 


| 


given for bravery at Warsaw. She is not very beautiful, but she 
wears the handsome military cap quite gallantly; and her small 
feet and full chest are truly captivating in boots and a frogged 
coat. Itis an exceedingly spirited, well-charactered face, witha 
complexion slightly roughened by her new habits. Her hair is 
cut short, and brushed up at the sides, and she certainly handles 
the little switch she carries with an air which entirely forbids in- 
sult. She is ordinarily seen lounging very idly along between 
two Polytechnic boys, who seem to have a great admiration for 
her. I observe that the Polish generals touch their hats very re- 
spectfully as she passes, but as yet ] have been unable to come at 
her precise history 

By the by, masquerading in men’s clothes is not at all uncom- 
sometimes seen two or three women at a 
No notice is taken of 


mon in Paris. I have 
time dining at the restaurants in this way 
it, and the lady is perfectly safe from insult, though every one 
that passes may penetrate the disguise. It is common at the 
theatres, and atthe public balls still more so. Ihave noticed repeat- 
edly atthe weekly socrees of a lady of high respectability two sis- 
ters, in boy’s clothes, who play duets upon the piano for the dance. 
The lady of the house told me they preferred it, to avoid atten- 
natural to their vocation, 
quite a branch of trade— 
There is one particularly, 


tion, and the awkwardness of position 
in society. The tailors tell me it is 
making suits for ladies of a similar taste 
in the Rue Richelieu, who is famed for his nice fits to the female 
figure. It is remarkable, however, that instead of wearing their 
new honors meekly, there is no such impertinent puppy as a 
ie mme de guisee, I saw one in a case, not long avo, rap the Lar- 
gon very smartly over the fingers with a rattan, for overrunning 
and they are sure to shoulder you off the sidewalk, 
I have seen several amusing in- 
uy bow, 


her cup; 
if you are at all in the way 
stances of a probable quarrel in the street, ending in a 


and a * pardon, madame !” 


There has been a great deal of excitement here for the two past 
days on the result of a gambling quarrel. An English gentle- 
man, a fine, gay, noble-looking fellow, whom I have often met at 
parties, and admired for his strikingly winning and elegant man- 
ners, lost fifty thousand francs on Thursday night at cards. The 
St. Leon was the winner. It appears that Hesse, the 
Englishman, had drank freely before sitting down to play, and 
the next morning his friend, who had bet upon the game, per- 
suaded him that there had been some unfairness on the partof his 


Count 


opponent. He refused consequently to pay the debt, and charged 
the Frenchman, and another gentleman who backed him, with 
The result was a couple of challenges, which were 
Hesse fought the count on Friday, and was dan- 
His friend fought on Satur- 
day, (yesterday, ) and is reported to be mortally wounded. It is 
a little remarkable that both the /osers are shot; and still more re- 
markable, that Hesse should have been, as he was known to be, 
the Fourth; and Count Leon, as was 
equally well known, a natural son of Bonaparte ! 


dece plion 
both accepted. 
gerously wounded at the first fire 


a natural son of George 


Every body gambles in Paris. I had no idea that so desperate 
a vice could be so universal, and so little de precated us it is. The 
gambling-houses are as open and as ordinary a resort as any pub- 
and one may haunt them with as litde danger to 
To dine from six to eight. gamble from eight to 


lie promenade, 
his reputation 
ten, go to a ball, and return to gamble till morning, is as common 
a routine, for married men and bachelors both, as a system of 
dress, and as litthe commented on. I sometimes stroll into the 
card-room at a party, but Leannot get accustomed to the sight of 
ladies losing or winning money. Almostal! French women, who 
are too old to dance, play at parties, and their daughters and hus- 
bands watch the game as unconcernedly as if they were turning 
over prints. I have seen English ladies play, but with less phi- 
losophy. They do notlose their money gaily 
I think [ never could respect a 


It is a great spoiler 
of beauty, the vexation of a loss 
woman upon whose face I had remarked the shade I often see at an 
English card-tabl It is certain that vice walks abroad in Paris, 
in many a shape that would seem, to an American eye, to show 
the fiend too openly. Tam not over particular, 1 think, but I would 
as soon expose a child to the plague as give either son or daugh- 


ter a free rein for a year in Paris 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





GLANCES AT THE DRAMA. 

In a paper headed “ Dramatic Improbabilities,” and published not 
long since in the Mirror, there are remarks which I learn some per- 
sons, who suppose themselves alluded to, take ve ry much to heart 
The young gentleman who personates robbers, on perusing the 
allusions to his style of playing them, Lam told, looked and act- 
ed more naturally like a desperate fellow behind the scenes than 
he had ever done on the stage. Indeed, a friend of his was heard 
to observe that if he would put on the same expression and atti- 
tude before the audience which he assumed on that occasion, he 
might go to Brooklyn as a star, and instead of playing the robber, 
even appear as Macbeth himself 
regret to see him lay aside that genteel address which marks 
If there must be throats cut and peopl 
> It 
must greatly diminish the horror of assassination in the eyes of 
the unfortunate victim, to have the deed perpetrated with a scrupu- 


I should, however. sincerely 


every part he is put in 
poisoned, why not have it done in a gracious and quiet way 


pearance in the Tuileries of « Polish lady, dressed in the Polo-! lous attention to those little elegancies of manner which add so 


much to the enjoyment of life. It is well known that a man who 
had been rescued from drowning by the exertions of a passenger, 
once brought an action against his deliverer, in consequence of the 
injuries which he had inflicted on his person while taking him 
from the stream. If, then, saving one’s life roughly, be a cause of 
anger, why may not destroying tina polite way, induce a species 
of gratitude? For my part, I think the young manis right. So 
far from wishing him to pay the slightest attention to those critics 
who sneer at all improvement, and are unable to keep pace with 
the march of intellect, the next time he is cast in a murderer, in- 
stead of blacking his face with burnt cork, and glueing on the usual 
ferocity, in the shape of beard and mustachios, I advise him to 
wear small-clothes, silk stockings, and a powdered wig, and never 
to end any mortal’s existence without first giving a satisfactory 
reason and apologizing for the liberty he takes. If he will do 
this, I here pledge myself to stand by him against the critics, as 
the Scottish tyrant observes, ‘‘ come what, come may.” 

My informant also adds that the ladies who, I said, held up their 
dresses from the dust, while flying from the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, discover considerable triumph at a species of anachro- 
nism in which the y have detected me, and wish me to explain 
how they could hold up their garments when every one knows 
that the prevailing fashion of female attire renders such a proceed- 
ing altogether unnecessary. 

Besides these, the man that manages the wind and thunder, says 
his feelings are much hurt at the notice I took of one of his tem- 
pests, which happened to be a little behind hand. He declares that 
on that occasion the individual who works the moon sent it up ten 
minutes before the time, which compelled him to wait 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, I am re- 
! f exposing to view what ever | 


Sign o 


solved to go on with my « 
ean detect contrary to reason or mode sty. Common sense, per- 
haps, cannot always be consulted, that is, the strictness of reality 
may be sometimes waived. Imagination must assist in deceiving 
the audience, and they must tacitly consent to connive at the fraud 
Thus years may pass in hours. We follow an adventurer around 
the world, while in fact we know he has been all the while im the 
same place—and rocks and mountains, woods and skies, come and 
We must also be 


content, in watching the progress of any story illustrated in a play 


go as the contingencies of the piece require 


to find every occurrence excluded but such as relates to the par- 
ucular plot inwhich we are interested. Real life presents a medley 
of strangely complicated and heterogeneous incidents—the most 
common-place trifles and stupendous events are mixed up together 
—and scenes of anguish and of merriment not only follow each 
other closely, but are so mingled, that we cannot observe one with 
out, other It 
the wonders of Shakspeare that he often sueceeded in imitating 
this medley. Every body has read “ Romeo and Juliet,” and will 
remember that touching dialogue between the lovers in the open- 
ing of the fitth scene of the third act; but, perhaps, every one has 
not dwelt on the peculiar turn which the exquisite observer ot 
human nature has given to the end, and which is exactly the cha 
The beautiful and affectionate gi 


Is one Oo} 


at the same time, being struck with th 


racteristic I was describing 
at length convinced that the light she discerns in the east is the 
aproach of day, urges the lingering youth to flight 

more lightand light it grows 
'—more dark and dark «¢ 


Enter Nurse 


Jul. —Oh, now begone ; 


Rom.—More light and hght in Woe 


Nurse —Madam. 
Jui.—Nurse ? 
Nurse.—Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber, &e 
The languid melancholy of the enamored boy, venting itself 
thus naturally with the air of a refined and poetic mind, in com- 
paring the difference between the brightening up of morning and 
the shadows which a separation from his mistress casts over his 
ignorant vuigar nurse 
are beautiful dis 


own soul—then the hasty voice of the 
cutting short his sentimental reflections—thes¢ 
plays of power, and so aid the fancy, that we who sit inthe boxes 
forget where we are. But asevery dramatist is nota Shakspeare, 
many plays present inconsistencies which cannot be easily got 
over. I saw a girl in an opera so completely ruined both in inno- 
cence, happiness, and reputation, that my heart bled for her; and 
although I think suicide a dreadful crime, | almost pardoned her 
when she ran off the stage, declaring her intention to fling herself 
Poor thing! I was deeply affected; but when she 
proceeded to carry her design into execution, the waves washed 
her ashore, whereupon she stepped forward with an inimitable 


into the sea 


arehness and grace, and danced 4 merry hornpipe to such lively 
music, that I could scarcely sit still in my seat. By the way 
while touching upon the impropriety of being so extremely cheer 
ful while one isso exceedingly unhappy, I nfust take the audience 
a little to task for a palpable want of sympathy which they some- 
times betray, with the most affecting accidents and agonies of 
all sorts going on before their eyes. I have seen them take snufi 
in the midst of a battle, and .nake fun of the executioner who was 
to break a gentleman on the wheel. They button up their coats 
and prepare to go out for beer while a hero is dying; and I have 
known a brace of strapping citizens eat peanuts with an unfeel- 
ing avidity, while even female virtue and beauty were in distress 
Icannot judge of the feelings of the characters most concerned, but 
as for myself, if any thing could heighten the pain of misfortune 
or make the stingsof remorse more intolerable, it would be seeing 
or hearing a bystande r eat peanuts 

There is a gentleman at one of the theatres, who often wears 
his hat in a drawing-room with ladies. This, although not well- 
bred, would appear less remarkable if he did not so frequently 
come bareheaded into the woods. Indeed, the hat is an article not 
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sufficiently considered on the stage, which is never owing to ne- 
cessity, but always to carelessness. It has struck me, too, as 
very odd, when pretty young women are met rambling in path- 
less forests in spotless white muslin, and without any bonnets. 
Though my readers may smile, I cannot but think a stricter at- 
tention to these and similar circumstances, trifling as they are, 
would add to the illusion of the scene. When the stage presents 
an ocean, sometimes so agitated by a tempest as to shipwreck a 
large merchantman, I have seen occasionally a supernumerary 
walk through it as unconcernedly as if he had been a mermaid. 
The extraordinary delight which the audience invariably mani- 





fest, on the occurrence of these mistakes, must be exceedingly | 


gratifying to the performer, who is perhaps in the middle of a 
sentimental soliloquy, or relating his woes to them. If I did not 
fear to be set down as presuming in thus lecturing the public, I 
could here again remind them of the numerous instances where 
they break into merriment at some common-place trifle, which 
has nothing to do with the play, and thereby destroy the spell 
{ have heard a dying man uttering his last request amid shouts 
of laughter. A mistake happening on the stage is likely at all 
times to excite more notice than a humorous expression ; and when 
a fellow, coming on to hand a letter, hits: his foot and stumbles, 
from the general pleasure visible in the countenances of the spec- 
tators, you would think it one of the wittiest things possible. 

I have been troubled with the guns used by persons on the stage, 
which, in an emergency, nearly bring the whole company to a 
stand by refusing to go off; yet the person who is to die knows his 
part is to fall, without inquiring whether the piece is regularly 
discharged or not. Many a man is shot in this way with an 
amiable understanding between him and his murderer, not often 
met with between the best of friends 

Every performer should comprehend the whole play, and have 
that knowledge of the characters about him as if the whole were 
real. Unless he effects this, he is liable to fall into ludicrous error 
in those points to be illustrated by actions instead of words, as 
well as in the manner of reading. In this way the Frank Os- 
baldistones in Rob Roy are nearly all dubious persons. I noted 
one who, in the fighting scene between himself and Rashleigh, 
which is interrupted by the sudden entrance of the noble outlaw, 
while Rob is urging him, with the greatest vehemence, to keep 
sack, and not pursue the conflict further, Frank stood so quieuy, 
that if I had not been previously acquainted with his character, 
his present tame bearing might have induced a very serious sus- 
picion of his courage. 

: I shall conclude this article with a word to the managers on the 
subject of di uble entendres, or indelicacies of any description 
Custom has, in a degree, sanctioned the admission of incidents 
and language in a play, the mention of which would be intolera- 
ble in private circles. An allusion made by a great author like 
Shakspeare, from the force of the moral which it inculcates, may, 
perhaps, not be without its excuse ; but when such as these fail to 
the part of a performer, who, despairing of the approbation of 
the wise, is satisfied with the coarse applause of the vulgar, he 
gives it somuch emphasis, and makes it stare every one so broadly 
in the face, that fathers who have daughters in the boxes secretly 
resolve they will not for the future expose themselves to so much 
obscenity. He who on such occasions would boldly hiss, would 
‘ertainly find others to join him, and would render a service to 
every modest female accustomed to attend the exhibition, and in 
the end to the theatre itself. The delivering these vulgarities is, I 
acknowledge, not the actor’s fault, who must, by the rules of the 
establishment, speak what ts set down for him. It is the mana- 
er's duty to purify the pieces from all allusions from which an 
But when this is not done, the actor, 


innecent gurl must shrink 
by passing it over lightly and carelessly, shows a kind of noble 
generosity in sacrificing a round of acclamation from the pit, for 
the sake of a few whose feelings he is unwilling to wound. I 
have detected several actors in doing this silent act of goodness 
It shows not only a praise worthy coufidence in their own powers, 
which persuades them to violate no decency for the sake of ap- 
plause, but also it discovers a clear head and sound heart, and I 


commend them as models to the attention of the rest of the 


ompany DEDLEY 


SKETCHES BY A BRIPFLESS LAWYER, 


IRST EFFORTS 
It was after aday of more than usua! exertions, that, harassed 
ind fatigued in mind and body, I sat in my office, brooding, in no 
pleasant humor, over my situation. The might was dark and 
heerless, and the heavy moaning of the wind as it swept through 
the street, loaded with damps, and pressing itself through every 
crack and keyhole in its course, told thatthe night without was in 


mison with the gloom within. The last few months of my life 





passed in quick review before me They were the commencement 
of my career in the world; and I asked myself what I had found 
inthem to answer the yearnings and aspirations of the whole of 
my previous life. In the pride of youth I had looked with seorn 
on those I had heard complaining of the cares and anxieties of the 
world, and had wished thatthey might fall thick and strong upon 
me. There was excitement in the idea of buffeting the waves 
of life, and struggling in them for an existence which I felt myself 
able to preserve, and I had waited with impatience for the period 
of trial to arrive. It had come. But under circumstances how 
different from what I anticipated had my first efforts been made 
In the true spirit of enterprise, hoping all things and expecting 
all things, J had lanched my barque on the sea of life; and with 


the sanguine feelings of youth, I had ventured in it all my hopes 
of honor, of fame, and wealth, not suffering myself to contem- 
plate even the possibility of an unsuccessful voyage. But diffi- 
culty and embarrassment and anxiety had already encountered 
me, and although my success in business had not been trifling, 
and it was after a day of triumph over one of the most bitter and 
unrelenting enemies to my advancement in my profession, I began 
to feel as if I was a wearied sojourner on the “ world’s shoreless, 
sleepless sea.” Victory had brought with it no elevation of spirits ; 
the buoyancy of youth had departed, and I then felt as if | could 


have laid down 
* Like a tired child, 
And wept away the life of care 
Which U had borne, and yet must bear.” 


Ihave never felt a disposition to join in the weak lamentations 
for the pleasures of childhood, or the happiness of school-boy 
days, so common to imbecile manhood and doting old age Th 
sorrows of each period with me have been in proportion to its 
joys. If in childhood | have been pleased with a new frock, th 
tear of sorrow has been shed over a rent in it; or if a new top 
has made my young heart leap with joy, my anguish has been 
proportionably great overa broken whistle. Butthere is a period, 
when on the verge of manhood, in which the pleasures of life have 
in them little of alloy. The cupacity for enjoyment is then ma- 
tured; the mind and body are vigorous and healthy; and although 
the powers of both may be afterwards increased by labor and con 
tinued employment, they are also hardened and rendered callous 
by the same means. There is then light-heartedness which is 
not the produce of insensibility, but the attribute of a spirit yet 
unsubdued by adversity and misfortune. The veil which hangs 
before the realities of life has not been raised, and the world, as it 
is seen through it, is bright and glorious. In the future there is 
every thing to hope and but little to fear; and if some wretched 
example of mortality should be presented toa youth at this period 
he would see in it no presage of his own fate. What is it to him 
at this time of life, that others who have preceded him in the stru; 
gle for fame, with hopes as high and prospects as fair as his 
have failed in the contest? Wohatis it,that on every side of him 
he can find an instance of the fickleness of fortune and the vanity 
of human pursuits? He will not see in the decrepit forms which 
so often meet his « ve, men whose hearts once bounded as high 
with hope as his—neither will he believe that after a few brief 
years of toil and disappointment, his career will end as theirs has 


He hopes 


for better things; and as he stands proud in the consciousness of 


and that he will at length rest where they have rested 


his own powers, strong i the affection of admiring friends, and 
buoyant with the hope of a future life of respectability and useful 
ness, he heeds not the warning he might receive from the numer 
ous instances of failure and disappointment. And is it not better 
that he should not heed it?) No knowledge can ward off misfor 
tune, for it is life itself; and the blind man, who fearlessly ap 
proaches the gulf, and with a firm step walks into eternity, is less 
to be pitied than the wretch who vainly struggles against the 
horrors which he beholds from its brink 

It was arecurrence to this period, and a comparison of the ex- 
pectations in which I then indulged, with their realization, that 
gave the tone to my reflections on the evening alluded to at the 
commencement of this sketch 

One of the first suits [ had instituted after opening my office in 
—, was against a member of my own profession. It was in 
behalf of the widow and admimistratrix of a mechanic, who, dy 
ing very suddenly, had left his affairs in great disorder. His 
widow had employed the defendant to assist her mm the settlement 
of the estate, and had placed im his hands for collection, notes, ac- 
counts, and other evidences of debt, anw unting to two or three 
thousand dollars. After they had been in his possession about 
eighteen months, and he had received a large proportion of the 
debts, my client applied to him for the proceeds. He put her off 
with the reply that he would soon bring he rafiairs to a close, and 
would then make a general and final settlement with her. After 
some months, her necessities compelled her to urge another ap 
plication, which he avoided under various pretexts ; but the wants 
of a numerous family not permitting her to cease her demands 
upon him, he at length told her that there was no money in his 
hands belonging to her—that his receipts had only been sufficient 
to pay the costs of suits in which he had been unable to collect 


any thing It was in vainthat the bereaved widow appealed to 








his sense of justice, and even to his charity for a trifling sum to 
sustain her family until she could make some other arrangement 
for their support Trusting to his standing m socrety, where his 
legal acquirements and shrewdness had given him considerable 
eminence, and believing that a poor and helpless widow could 


ount, or disturb him in the possession of 
} 


never call him to an a« 
this considerable acquisition to his fortur w spurned her from 
him, and taunungly told her that if she was not satish d with 
his charges, she had better seek redress at law. She did apply 
to several members of the bar; but on hearing against whom 
and for what she sought redress, and being willing to embroil 
themselves in a quarre! with a member of the profession, with 
whose vindictive and revengeful character they probably were 
acquainted, they had declined us dertaking her cause 

At lengt) one of them directed her to me, as a young lawyer 
who had recently settled in ——, who had as yet httle business 
and who would probably be very glad of such an opportunity 
of appearing before the public. She came. It needed not her 
tears or entreaties to invite me to exertion. The case itself was 
the very one, of all others, 1 would have chosen at this period of 


—_ SS 
my professional career. I knew not and cared not with whom I 
came in contact. My desire for eminence in the law, my hatred 
of oppression, the love of justice, the detestation of villany ; every 
chivalrous, and indignant, and even interested fee ling was roused 
and whatever powers | possessed at the time were put forth in 
I had need of them all to sustain me in the arduous 
struggle which ensued. The character and money of the defend- 
ant were both at stake, and he hesitated at no means to preserve 
them, or injure one who had dared to jeopardize them. During 
the many months of the “law's delay,” he took infinite pains to 
injure me in the minds of my legal brethren, and I at length dis- 
covered that they began to view me in the light of a legal pirate 
and that with the community I had the unenviable character of a 


stirrer-up of writs. My zeal, however, was unabated, and my 


this cause 


determination to prosecute my cause, and bring it to a trial, un- 


wavering. After a series of de rrers eas, rejoinders, surre 


f which contnnued near eight 
months, | was at length able to notice my cause for trial. The 
case had excited much attention, and the court-room on the day of 
ua! was filled to overflowmg. The defendant had « mployed one 


lace to assist him in 


) ’ ers cou ‘ /, 


and surrchutte 


of the most distinguished counsellors in the } 
his defence, while 1, determined that whatever of honor or dis- 
grace grew out of the cause should be mine alone, had prepared 
to try it without any associate 

Few whosee and know me now, would believe that one of the 
greatest obstacles to my early advancement, was difidence ; and 
fewer still would credit a relation of my struggles to overcome it 
In my boyhood, an unexpected address from a gentleman, or a 
word from a lady, would cover my face with blushes; and even 
in manhood, I have been obliged to resort to a'l kinds of expe 
dients to hide the blood which shamed my years. I have been 
called mpudent, and, perhaps, with justice, judging from my con- 


duct, or actions, but it Was not an ina ppucte nee that proceeded from 
self-conceit, or indifference to observation; it had its origin in 
this very diffidence, and was the effect of the absolute de spera- 
uion with which, in my efforts to overcome it, | would throw my- 
self before the world. It is possible that some of my readers may 
be able to conceive my feelings when my cause was called. As 
I heard the clerk read over the names of the parties, | cursed my 
infatuation in not having associated some counsellor with me 4 
and a moment before opening to the jury, | would have given every 
farthing | was worth, and all my hopes of present or future ad 
vancement, to have been alone, in any place where the eye of 
man could not rest on me Antu ipating, in some measure, this 
state of feeling, 1 had determined to confine myself in opening 
the case, to a very brief statement of our cause of action. I have 
never been able to recollect a wordof what I said to the jury, but 
presume I must have repeated a statement I had prepared and 
committed to memory. The first thing I remember, after rising 
to speak, was hearing the judge say, “ the counsel for the plain 
uff will proceed with the cause This roused me from a some 
thing like stupor, in which I had sat for a few moments after fi- 
For some time | went on mechanically 





nishing my opening 
with the examination of a witness, from questions which I had 
prepared and held in my hand; but as I grew more collected, my 
interest in the cause revived. I remembered how much I had suf. 
fered from the misrepresentations and slanders of the defendant; 
how much my standing with the members of the bar, and my 
reputation as a lawyer depended upon the issue of the cause, and 
that the rights of a widowed mother, and fatherless children, 
were committed to my care. The facts which were gradually de- 
veloped in the course of the trial, were, of themselves, sufficient 
to rouse me. Among other things, | showed, by a clerk in the 
office of the defendant, that he had received above two thousand 
of the three thousand dollars of debts placed in his hands for col- 
lection, and that he had appropriated all that sum to the payment 
of his costs, in suits for debts, varying from four to ten dollars, 
which he had not been able to collect, and which he must have 
known before putting them a suit, could not have been collected 
It was not to have been ¢ X pred ted that the defendant would bear 
such disclosures with any degree of patience 

The examination and cross-examination of witnesses presented 
one continned seene of wrangling and disputation ; and more 
bitter feelings were engendered during the trial, than, in any 
other in which I have ever been engaged. The defendant sum 
med up his cause himself. He appe ared to have reserved all h:s 

and smarting as he was under the disclo- 
cause of bringing to light, the full vial of his 
wrath was poured out upon me. I had not then learned to com- 
mand my temper, or acquired the control of my feelings, which I 
and as charge after charge was made by him, im- 


energies wotil then; 


sures | had been the 


NOW POSSESS ; 


pugning the honesty of my motives in bringing the suit, and de- 


grading 
my cheek paled and flushed, my limbs trembled, and the indig- 
nant feelings which swelled my bosom were manifest in every 
feature. 1 forgot my timidity, when I rose to reply, aod my in 
dignation found vent in the strong language of passion. Words 
and phrases and sentiments, of which | have now no recollec 
tion, were then at hand; and I felt, when I had concluded my 
reply to that part of his speech which had been addre seed to me, 


in every way to my character as a man anda lawyer 


that my vindication of myself had been full and triumphant It 
that f recurred to the merits of my cause, and the 
wrongs of my client. If, in the excitement occasioned by an 
attack upon myself, I had for a moment forgotten my duty to 
her. it was but fora moment. Her forlorn and distressed situ- 
ation had touched my heart, and from my heart my appeal to 


was then 
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the jury in her behalf was made. I forgot that I was in court; I 
forgot that the eyes of the multitude, and the scowl of hatred were 
upon me; I forgot every thing but my client, and her wrongs; 
the defendant and his extortions; and as I dwelt upon his con- 
duct to my client, I found that [ was addressing men whose 
hatred of oppre ssion and injustice was as deep and strong as my 
own. My profe ssion and my ambition have often brought me 
before my fellow-men as a public speaker, and my efforts have 


been rewarded by their applause; but I am confident that no 


speech I have made was more sincere than that which gamed a! 


verdict of nineteen hundred dollars for my widowed and most 
rrateful client M 
CITY RAMBLES. 

A ramble through the city now is really a cont 
The equivocal season has taken a stand Winter is gone. Spring 


is actually here at last, and beautifully she makes herself visible 


nued ple ure 


every where. The green shrubbery peeps over the carden fences 
—the buds are bursting forth—her verdant carpet is laid over park 
and meadow—and the ¢ ily morning air i loaded with balmy 
fragrance like breezes in 1 poem Dear S| 
earth and fills the with poetry 


sober triend B. H. the other day poring over his virgin 


atmosphere Leven caught my 
Attempt 


Lert 






extorted from him, it seems, by the universal enchantress 
it 8. 
g is come 
breeze blows fitfully 
ig waters dancing; 
yur surta layiully 
7in the sunbeame glancing 
wl's ¢ s borne on the lake 
floating from bush ar rok 


and the g 


ral sh crook 


All are pr 


Muming spring ts 
Spring iscome 
1 " j it ‘ 2 ure gree 
I young grass t» life is springing 
Dew drops and wild flowers around are seen 
Where the birds are merrily singing 
1 ris warm and the sun shines bright; 
Ail nature is joy swith lite and light 
And at ond around, with a ceaseless bum, 
! urm'ring lorever—spting ts come 


n to melt the heart of a sinner. The pal 


It is truly a seas 
faces which have 
the heat of all kind 


indow with a new feel 


been wasting, for so many weary months, by 

of coals, from Rhode Island to Liverpool 
Alre ady the thou rhit 
The 
and 

Ih 
fro 


turn to the lifted w 
stirring at the heart of the worn e1tuzen 


thei 


of distant shades is 
peach blossoms have 
the willow droops more languidly beneath its fresh foliage 
the suburbs of the city the signs are more palpable The 


unfolded tender crimson leaves 


croaks in the late frozen pool, the birds warble from bursting! 


flowers, the poultry lie clustered on the sunny bank, the eattl 
stand lazily in the brook lashing themselves with their tail, and 
half an hour in the wood or by the river side passes delightfully 
Every thing is calm, serene, and lovely. Every thing betray: 
the absolute overthrow of thetyrant Winter. Thank heaven, he 
has, at length departed, and the grateful air, which now blows in 
30 softly on my forehead, assures me—— 


[ had written thus far last evening, lulled in redolent visions'|! 
The fire was out. | 


of summer beauty. The window was open. 
[ stopped once to listen to the hum of a musketo. It was so warm 
that I laid aside the paper and went forthto walk. But whoshall 
say when a New-York winter is ended?) The whole scene 
totally changed. It is tempestuous, desolate, cold, and altogether 
wintry. 


streets, full of shuddering, wet citizens, with dripping cloaks, coats, | 


overshoes, and umbrellas. A keen, cold air pierces to the bones 
They who have fuel, build fires—they who, trusting to the deceit 
ful smiles of this false month, have not, (heaven help them) go 
Neighbor Dobson, who keeps his office opposite, took 
down his stove yesterday afternoon. Nothing like decision ot 
character! JJem.—Never take down a stove ull June. As for 
me, I have not had a more cheerful fire this winter than at present 
Bursting leaves and blossoms, indeed! Nature's velvet carpet! 
Morning dew! Very pretty things—excellent in their way. (John, 
hand me the poker.) Half an hour by the river side! I think 
i see myself standing on a wet rock, with some of that slippery 
(Anothe r scuttle of coal, John.) I 


without. 


green weed beneath my feet 
pity editors of weeklies on these occasions 
say queer things touching the weather, poor fellows, we should 
not draw conclusions unfavorable to their integrity. They mean 
well, but it is the climate which deceives their expectations. 1 
have known their carriers, positively blue with cold, trudging 


If they do sometimes 


round the dreary-looking city to serve trembling subscribers with 
printed congratulations on the unusual mildness of the season 


At other times we are gravely recommended to lay in coal, and}; 


list the doors well, and not venture out in thin shoes while we are 
in fact, choosing the shady side of the street to enjoy the air and 
taste a cream. s 

It is now the twenty-second of April 
Look out of this window—there, by those vine leaves—don’t you 
see a humming-bird, clad in an unspeakable gorgeousness, sham 


Come he re, George 


ing the richest eastern monarch, and floating on bis half-visible 
wings from bud to bud?) Hark to his hum. Does not your heart 
leap with the rarest summer associations at the sound?) What 
a superb creature! Let us go forth and rove awhile 
something irresistibly seducing in the first breath of spring. How 
serene and bright is all nature. The air is of « delicious tempera 
ture, and yet the sun has not yet lifted his magnificent disk fairly 
into the heaven. See, even now his expanded rim lingers a mo 


| 
It covers the! 


The omnibusses thunder splashing along the sloppy! 


There is! 


| ment on the horizon, as if to steal a parting kiss. Now that deep, 
rich cloud has broken into lines and crosses his dazzling face like 
' golden bars. See how they break away—slowly melting from 
his fiery beams. There—there—they are gone aside 
and his radiant floods roll over the scene without interruption. 
Let us take a stroll around the good old city of Manahatta, It 
has been obscured so long with wintry storms that we have not 
lately lingered in the streets. We will greet them with a little 
“ more attention 
The trampling of horses’ feet. It is a party of pleasure, con- 
sisting of several ladies and gentlemen. They come this way 
| Pretty! very pretty! And now as they are sweeping that corner 
I hear the sound of their light laughter. Riding is a healthy and 
and I observe with ple asure that it is coming 
;into fashion more and more every year; and, what is better, the 
Groups of them may be frequently 
| noticed at this « arly and delightful period of the day passing in 
high glee up Broadway into some of the fine avenues which lead 


graceful exercise 
ladies ride—+efore breakfast 
There are many admirable roads for this purpose 


in our vicinity, Those adjacent to the East river have many 
but on the whole, I prefer those in the vicinity of the 


over the island 


charms, 
 Hudson—through Bloomingdale, and along several by-paths that 
| lead through winding and shady lanes down to the water's edge 

I suspect the fair travellers are not all acquainted with the noble, 

I may add splendid prospects, within an hour's ride of their homes 
| There is one in particular fromthe rocky shore of the North river, 
You catch a fine 
| picture view of Weehawken point—the broad bay and river—the 
| New-York shore, and also that of New-Jersey, gradually rising 


’ - 1 
' beauutul and striking in a remarkable degree 


j and beginning to heave with those graceful swells and abrupt ac 


} chvities which, as you proceed up the stream, enlarge so splendid- 
iy into mountain scenery 

| Butthe sound of the horses’ hoofs has died away, and here we 

Park. Nature 

se, and by the assistance of the corporation will, L trust, 

But how those awkward, 


ire by the is gleaming out bere as well as every 
where el 


brighten it up into a very pleasant spot 
tasteless, white-washed, board palings around the grass plots de- 


! The 


hand of in provement 


\\ face their beauty scene, however, in many respects, dis- 


The fairy change in the old 
jul is nearly completed—and a very grateful one it is 
|} that Harlequin struck his wand against the blackest, dreariest, 


covers the 
Fancy 
) most disgraceful, and disreputable-looking prison you ever saw, 
and converted it mto an Athenian temple, and you have it exactly 
if Yet if the honorable corporation aim at the power of Harlequin 
}they are very far from reaching his dispatch, as the hall of record 
{has been in progress an indefinite period of time, and I have not 
| met any one able to conjecture when it will be finished. I must 
not omit to observe the fine iron railing springing up behind the 
old institution for the deaf and dumb, and facing Chamber-street 


I wonder what's to be done with the bridewell ? 


The warm weather has brought out all the bees, white panta- 
The 


tl be opened—Niblo’s garden is opened—Contoit 


loons 


cademies of paintings are to 
Palmo, Castle 


and soda-wuater shops 


|| garden—the note of preparation is sounding far and wide 


wonderful fellows that ever lived 


influence of his original mind has absolutely wrought a change 


Niblo is one of the most 


He has given an impulse to gardens, and fireworks, 


fin this city 
There was a time when the 


| bowers, green-lamps, dinners, &c 
| men and women of New-York walked. The ladics walked from 
|| the Battery to the Sailor's Snug Harbor. The merchants walked 
down Broadw ay in strings to Wall-street after they had got their 
| breakfast; 


i! they walked back. 
| 


and when they had perpetrated all their transactions 
Citizens of every grade—except youth of the 
low the ¢ xample of Loony 
of this extended me tropolis 
Hak kney 


But who walks 


rery first order—were compelled to fol 
| Mactwolter, and traverse the distance 

lon the machines that the hay makers use in Ireland 
|} coaches are expensive, and the drivers insolent 
} now? Niblo’s fertile imagination one day struck out a new plan, for 
ll he has the inventive and bold genius of Napoleon himself. “ Do 
said the emperor one day to his unele as an ex- 
j planation of his ensuing excursion to Russia. ‘ No lied the 
old cardinal. “ Ido,” was the re ply. “ Do you not see what this 
said Niblo to the carriage maker, when he ordered a stage 


; you see that star! 
rt 
I 


lis for 
{| four times larger than had ever been conceived here before, and to 
| be fitted up in the most expensive style. ‘ No 
ll right. Niblo placed the up of his fore-finger on his nose 
Hy expression of dee Pp thought passed over his tace l 
cet a bottle of Maderia, 
deny to ¢ The 

There are now in Broadway 


wheel- 
An 


lo “he said 


re} lied the 


} and leaving the room, ordered his man to 


| a corkscrew, and one glass, and him ll visitors 
I event has realized his ¢ Xpectations 
ll alone, twe nty-six of the most fanciful and pleasant vehicles to ride 
You travel 
1a shilling, and each one, I lear 
Who says the designer of 


not to have a dinner? 


in that can be imagined two miles for eight cents or 


xteen dollars a d 
bhi 


takes in s 


this is not a public benefactor, and 


|] ought 
} Do 
|| They are to come down—half of Ann-street ditto—and I do not 
; 


you see that row of fine houses in William by Wall-street ? 


know how many others, for the sake of improving and beautify 
Thechanges which at present it is undergoing w 


You re 


buildings inthe rear of the college-gree 


ing the city 
} materially alter the appearance ¢ f many portions of it 


member the mass of filthy 





See what an imposing row of mansions now occupies and orna- 
Itreally has a lordly air, and is one of the most 


a sand 


|| ments the spot 
| - 
| charming sections of the town 
jbank; and before it was at all cultivated, or had any particular 


{value attached to it, | have heard the then corporation leased 14 


This place was formerly 


He isclear, | 


The i 


with a vast amount of other real property, for an exorbitant length 
of time atan annual rent of afew bushels of wheat! Of course, 
when the old lease expires, the estate will revert to the corporation 

It is strange that with all the extended plans which the common 
council form for the benefit of the citizens, they are so inexcusably 
negligent of cleanliness. No city in the Union is so filthy. There 
seems to be no energy exerted on the subject, although the daily 
papers teem with epistles from cats and dogs who have departed 
this life, prayinga decent interment. Mud lies often in the streets 
for weeks, ankle deep; and as for dirt, the inhabitants may fear 
the ophthalimy, a disease of the eyes which many Arabs suffer 
from the sands of the desert. There—look at that fellow yonder, 
emptying ashes into an uncovered cart. See as the light breeze 
springs up how it sweeps in a long train down the street into 
the faces of the passengers, and on the other side behold a waggon 
of lime treating the people opposite in the same way. Al! this 








is mighty agreeable. 

Well, here we are on the Battery—a scene of which we can 
never tire. See that winged boat flying across the surface and 
leaving behind it a wake of whirling eddies and sparkling foam. 
Is it not pretty? Farther off is a ship putting out to sea. She 
floats with a slower mouon. The gentle wind which sends the 
other bounding along the wave, only swells those broad white 
sails with its breath. That must be a packet. How gracefully 
and gallantly she shapes her course towards the distant gates 
which lead from these silver waves—this peaceful scene—forth 
far and wide over the broad ocean. I never saw a noble ship, all 
her flags streaming, and her sails set, putting out to sea, without 
a sensation of anxiety, admiration, and delight. But hark! the 
The sun is high, and the carts 
The various sounds of 


ery of the mikmen and bakers. 


are thundering along over the pavement 





labor are rising on all sides round me, and [, like others, a slave 





to artificial wants, must to my task with the rest 
to enjoy the 


‘of what?’ 


May 4.—I dropped into the theatre this evening 
opera. A friend asked if I had “ heard the crash? 
the building.” [requested him to explain 
store of Phelps and Peck, in Fulton-street, had fallen to the 
people I 


The immense high 





ground, and crushed to death he knew not how many 


hastened to the spot, which presented a most extraordinary 


scene. Fancy an nense crowd, condensed within the nar 
row streets, around the relics of a lofty brick building, six 
stories high; the surrounding houses illuminated, and men up- 
on the ruins, distinetly seen in the lurid glare of the windows 


and a number of torches; the shouts of the workmen, and the 
murmur of horror, which ever and anon ran through the throng 
as a body was extricated, or a mass of the remaining wall rolled 
erumbling and thundering from its base A part of the roof re 

mained overhanging the rubbish, and apparently unsupported 
The ringing of the bells had collected the hook and ladder coim- 


panies attached to the fire department, and one daring fellow 
climbed up and fastened a rope to the tottering fragment by 
which it was drawn to the earth. It is indeed a scene to be re- 


is tremendous Hark! another 
been extricated 


The 
hum and bustle—a mangled form has 

May 5.—Through the 
theme of conversation—the 


membered excitement 
city this morning, there is one only 
accident. You hear fragments of 
sentences, as you pass along the streets; hasty questions and 
the Let us again visit the spot 
as we draw n a sensibl 
and character of the passengers. They have 
siness look and walk which mark the New-Yorkers at nine i 

the morning; they are eager and rapid in their pace—their faces 


answers, all 


See, 


on same subject 
in the 


settled } 


e change 


not the 


there is manne 


wear an expression of anxiety—curiosity—wonder—horror.— 
They are, 
same purpose 
der goes atrain of constables,with their poles, to keep order among 
the The scene would 
call to mind a revolution, yet 
stead of anger, the prevailing sentiments are fear and pity, which 


in larger numbers, moving all the same way, with the 
There stands the mayor, busily talking, and yon- 


anxious and rapidly increasing crowd 


or some popular commotion ; in 


have hushed all the noisy and boisterous riot incidental to such 
large collections of people. They stand silent and awe-struck 
Officers are ranged round to kee pa circle 

who have been all night, 


gazing on the ruins 


clear, and give room to the workmen 


and are yet laboring to disinter the bodies, and remove such parts 
of the building as remain in a situation dangerous to the surround- 
g inhabitants. The edifice was one of the largest in the city; 
the fact that it was built in the winter, but feebly put together 


must 


and completely filled with cotton and heavy merchandise, 


account for the catastrophe. IT never saw a picture so strikingly 


emblematic of wreck and ruin as it presents at this moment 
It seems to have been struck with a thunder-bolt, and rent 
in twain; the walls and massive timbers are wrenched asun- 


der—vast quantities of rubbish and merchandize le heap« d up 





on the while others are precipitated into the street; much 
of the latter is exposed; the place looks as if an avalanche 
had tumbled from a mountain, and in its descent dashed a 
vill into atoms. The bodies of a number of the unfortunate 
tenants have been rescued; some are discerned, but cannot yet 
be disentangled. One is crushed, with his head upwards. A 


pair of feet are uncovered beneath his arms; while, in a differ- 
the arm of a clerk is alone visible, a silver pen yet in 
rs. One hour before this calamity occurred, I was in 


What strange thoughts 


ace 








the second story of this very house 
come crowding on my imagination! 
May 7.—I actually dreamed all last night of the dreadful 


scene described above. The earliest beams of morning found 
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me awake, and as a ray of the sun touched the walls of my) 


chamber with golden fire, I shook off the remaining drowsiness 
of slumber, and dressed myself for a walk. Come with me, dear 
reader. Lift your cheek from the hot pillow. Spring is abroad, in 
all her magnificence. Fly from the phantom-dreams that haunt 
your rest, and taste the sweet reality of nature. I know it is not 
the easiest enterprise—even the traversing of that short distance 
from your bed to the window. I know how potently the “ mur- 
derous slumber” lays his “leaden mace” upon you. I know how 
delusively the moments are beguiled by spirit forms, and lovely 
visions—but start away from them; and how suddenly you be- 
come a new creature. Let the stupid and the guilty kill time in 
* swinish sleep.” It is a gain to them. But to you, whose hearts 
are light—whose consciences are clear, it is but a death in the 
midst of life, which, after a certain period, benumbs and dead- 
ens all the faculties. Ah, you are up. How the grateful air 
from the window revives you! Did you ever notice the expres- 
sion of a person's face directly after sleep? Such a vacancy— 
such a ludicrous absence of thought and feeling—such a “ where 
am 1?” or “I wish you were at the d—1” sort of a look as he 
gives when you break his darling repose. 
aughter on such occasions, on accidentally catching a glance of 
my countenance in the glass 

Is not it a delicious sensation, the laving your temples and 
neck with that cool transparent water? Already, the blood stirs 
through your veins more boldly and cheerfully. Upon my soul, 
a faint sparkle of intelligence is rising in your eyes—you are 
washed and dressed—“ Richard’s himself again.’ So now for 
our ramble. 

Whither shall we go?’ You do not like the dust you say, of 
street-sweeping—well, nor 1. So pass we on, by whole armies 
of servant maids, with mops and watering pots—cleaners of brass 
nobs and door handles—bakers, milkmen, goers to market, and 
a thousand ¢f ceteras, and here we are at Hoboken ferry. Hear, 
the bell rings—they are about to start. With what a deafening 
din the steam bursts and spouts from the pipe. We are safely on 
hoard—the engine moves, the city recedes. We are ploughing 

his splended sheet of water, which would be of a mirror smooth- 
ness but for the long foaming wake of our boat, that breaks 
the lucid stillness beautifully, striking its transparent green into 
ripples of sparkling light. Vessels, of all kinds, are plying 
heir course, in various directions around us. The waters lie 
ike a graceful lake by the sleeping city, circled with shores of 
zreen, except where distance lends its m< 





ric charm, and the ver- 


iant foliage melts into heave nly blue How fine ly the outline of 
Staten Island is painted on the sky; and to the north what can 
be more picturesque than the broken promontory of Weehawk, 
with a train of snowy-winged sloops doubling its verdant cape ? 
Hear the hum of labor, rising from the town, and the dash of 
oars from yonder boat; and see two high ships gliding through 
the Narrows; asd now we approach the grassy shores of New- 
Jersey, all lighted up by the level beams of the eastern sun.— 
The fresh air has given color to your « heek. and brightness to 
Your soul is awake, as well as your body. You 
ure glowing with a thousand pleasant feelings, some “subdued 


your eye 


into tr anqull contentment—others dee pening into transient r ip- 
ture. Tell me, is not this better than even all the boasted lux- 


ries of morn ne slee p? 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC. 

Miss Hvucues has concluded a successful engagement at the 
Park, to which Mrs. Austin has just returned. We have attended 
several rehearsals of the magnificent opera of the White Lady, 
every ume with increased gratification 
production 


It is nearly ready for 
Much activity prevails in the musical de partment. 
A clever young artist, Mr. Harril, has been placed at the flute 
lesk, as second to Mr Kyle; the basses and tenors have been 
loubled, and a seat assigned to Mr. Trust. the harpist. The beau- 
tiful tint of Scottish me lody, which Boieldieu has so admirably 
infused throughout this his chef d’@urre, the soundness of his 
harmony, and the mildness of his modulation, come in quick suc 
ession of each other, and with the happiest effect; and if the 
irama be a fair vehicle forthe music, and we have faith in Howard 
Payne, this opera bids fair to deserve as warm a rece ption from 
An amateur as the never-failing Cinderella 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Blanchard personated one of the 
Dromivs, at the Park, and with his usual felicity, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Barrymore. This deserving actress has ful y sustained 
the favorable impressions produced by her first appe arance. Her 
tclion, as the dumb girl in Masaniello, is extremely graceful and 
spirited 
Miss Vincent, Mrs. Hamblin, and the piece called the * Rent 


the chief novelties at the American theatre. This esta- 





is under excellent management, and meets with in- 
creasing encouragement 

W: learn that Mr Barnes n is leased the Ri hmond Hill! where 
Vigorous operations soon be commenced 

We hav I 


Crito, an 


i t voluminous communication of 


litwel tcould only appear after certain ¢ rasures 
He should rem mber that indiscriminate abuse is not eriticisra 


However pr per l may be to animadvert upon a publ; pe r- 


ormance of an actor, he has nothing to dow th his private cha- 
acter Or Manners We should be sorry to receive the “ Ander- 
r as a precedent 


I have burst into, 
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First of May.—The execrable custom of moving on the first 
of May, flung the city into confusion at the commencement of the 
present month. It is one of the most ludicrous sights that could 
arrest the attention of a stranger. We are not aware that it is 
practised in any other part of the world ; but a regular-bred New- 


Yorker stares at hearing the inhabitants of other places of- 


; ten welcome the dreadful day as an innocent and merry fes 


tival. If distant readers could have glanced at this city at the 
last anniversary for the celebration of this capricious custom, they 
would have believed we were afflicted with nothing less than the 
cholera or a revolution. It calls to mind the dream in one of the 
Spectators, which describes the joy of mortals on hearing an edict 
from Jupiter, that each one might be relieved of whatever trouble o7 
deformity he happened to possess, on condition of assuming one 
of some other pe rson’s according to his own fancy That vreat 
writer well paints the general delight which first prevailed after 
the exchanges had been effected, and the subsequent desire for 
relief from their new evils, although at the expense of being af 
flicted with their old ones. We suspect the same principle is oft 
illustrated by the peripatetic citizens of Uus metropolis; and the 
complaint which we print below, from one of the suflerers, goes 
far in justifying the opimion 

Messrs. Ep: tors—I am a quiet man—one, although attentive 
to business, not destitute of sensibilities. Among my peculiar 
ties is a great proneness to fall into attachments. I get to lov 
certain people most ardently before I have known them a week 
and, what is remarkable also, my likings, although sudden 
firm and durable. This overflowing of the heart I attribute to 
good health and a naturally cheerful and benevolent disposit 
which I inherited from my parents 
jester W hen I add, that my love is not confined to my fellow-crea 


You will not deem me 


tures. I imbibe partialities, which are almost always reciproca 
for dogs, parrots, and monkeys. When [return home in the ever 
ing, our cat is ready to leap out of her skin for joy. She brushes 


up to me with longing and grateful eyes; | fis her back and rt 


herself against my feet, at the same time expressing, by 


tinual purr, how glad she is of my presence. Nay, my suscept 


bilities are not even satisfied to be struck w 
animals, although of the dumb kind, as can, in some degree, ap 
preciate my attentions; but I become familiar with place ul 
innumerable objects. I conceive tender sentiments for at 
fall in love with a tree; and, if I have dwelt long and happily u 
a house, | am conscious of entertaining towards it a Kind of af 
fection, which makes me regret to leave it 

Such being my character, the fashion of m g (is tt nota 
wretched New-Yorkism 7) has all my life given me a great ar 
nual disturbance. [have never lived two years in one place. I 
am now going on towards thirty, and I keep date by the name 
of the streets where I have lived, which I find a decided assistanes 
tomy memory. My birth took place in Pear!-street ; my second 
year fled in Wall; I passed my third in Che 
Orange. My notes of occurrences interesting to myself are dated 


ry, and my fourth i 


thus: was at school in Broome, Franklin, Madison, and Wash 
ington. I entered college in Maiden-lane, and came out in Green 
street Spent a ye wat Ph adel} 1, in Hanever square ourted 
my wife in Cedar, and married in Pine. Eve he has tallen into 
my way. and convinced me the other « iy that my ciae st cluld was 
four years of age, by counting on her fingers Chatham, Third 
Avenue, State-street, and Washington-su Yet, in all these 


revolutions, | have never once met a dwe ° tomy satisfactio 
In avoiding a smoking chimney we have got next a burying 





sround, which we exchanged the suce 
neighborhood. The 
upon we told him to let his house, whiel he dud: but the additiona 





‘ © on w he 


a hundred 





rent of our next residence, instead of f 


We have moved up town for the sake of pure mt good wat 
and down again to be near business. Our t house had no yard 
our present is without closets, which my wife t Ks, with some 
justice, one of the most indispensable of all requisites tor a dwell 
ing. Besides the trouble, which has been enormous, and the ex 
pense of carting the things which wou ’ ‘ lerable 
item, (as cartmen charge on the first of May four tin muel 
is they do on any other,) when I consider 1 fur re which 
has been broken and wasted; the carpets cut t dd 
not fit the new parlors; and the general cost mins flerent 
ways which | have thus been at fi the last t \ l 


agree with Franklin, who the ht tt 


of New-York ¢ 
ut trusting you will admit my vers fut 
v r obed t servan'’ L.B 





yy rent of Dr. Hare Our reade — P 


Howe undertook the conveyance of thirty 


Poles, contributed by e benevole div ’ ' I 
States, for their relief; and also th 

met with a seriou nite io mn? ! I 
sian government at Berlin. H ‘ ryime t me 

abroad, regarded the circumstance with neers Ket) x 
perience great ré ef the late ac ts: the last representa 

of Mr. Rives, our minister in Pa flording strong encoura 
vent to the hope of hus speedy release. Nothing has met our ob 








servation respecting the fate of the funds in his hands, and we 
cannot say whether he has been permitted to execute the objectof 
his journey. All thoughts of the point seems to have been merged 
in the solicitude universally felt for the safety of the gallant phi 

lanthy pist The ilous labors of Dr. Howe in the cause of the 
oppressed, both on the present occasion and formerly in behalf of 
the Greeks, have distinguished him honorably among the conspicu 

ous men ot the present day He seems animated with the most 
elevated sentiments, his sympathies with misfortune never sleep 
and his literary attainments, added to his pure character and de 
ightful manners private life, fully entitle him to the warm ex 


pressions of interest which his late casualty elicited 


Death of Mr. Slas I paper have announced the deat 
of William Slosson, Esq. of this city. His health, which for 
several years had been de i became latterly so much impau 
ed as to compel him to relinquish the arduous pursuits of a pro- 
fessional life; and, at the commencement fth ist Winter, he took 
tsouthern tour for the purpos if } Ssible, of repairing aconst 
tution severely iittered by the most unremitung labor. The 


seeds Of disease were, however, too deeply sown, and while on 


is retart we. an expected attack putan end to his existence 
As has bes sual ons occasions, a meeting of his brethren 
ot irwa } tant, to testify their respect for 
t ‘ ry It wa \ i to behold with what warmth 
and sincerity the oc¢ 1 was embraced by his professional as 
sociates. His honor, the vice chancellor, presided, assisted by 
Judges Irv kad 1 Hoffmar Resolutions expressive 
f the high « atic which Mr. Slosson was held, were pre 
‘ Iby Dav S. Jo I nded by John Duer, Esq 
Phe remarks of tl itier gent in were characterized by the 
vrreatest ferve y and eloquence In adverting to the public and 
private excellence of te deceased, his language was peculiarly 
forcible and tor As a lawyer, he deseribed him learned 
extr | ry degree is a speaker, clear and convinecin 
wit t ‘ iat power of nyuage which enchains the will 
steadoft atlect the ent iman,in his exteriorcold, and 
to a certain extent repulsiv witat the same time of an affection 
ite and fk y heart lof the most unsullied probity and in 
rity Che b k which eft by such an mdividual will be 
is keenly felt” bw se ty at is by the profession of which 
he was ¢ 1 the mst uished members and while we 
svimpat witht ‘ nw i this bereavement has fallen so 
heavily, we tuke pride a noting the young aspirant for di 
th rm ‘ n to the untarnished excellence 
ot era 
N ) T W had os ion, some time ago, te 
notice the apy ner rib « racter of this paper and the sul 





equent nu 1 the favorable opinion then ex 


n made to the editoria 





pressed An accession has recently be 


departinent M J.J. Adar iving become an associate with 
Mr. Freeman Hunt, formerly the sole conductor Mr. Adam: 
is eXtensively Know? and justly esteemed The proprietor ot 
the Tra fort ite in having secured his assistance, and 
we welcome him tol new vocation 

T cMr.G We have been requested to state that 
subscription papers, to aid the family of the late Mr. Goddard 
who lost his life in the recent melancholy catastrophe, are left at 


he offices of the Commercial Advertiser, Journal of Commerce 
und with Mr. Mereeim, printer, 240 Pearl-street, corner of Bur 
! hy Mr. Godd 


umiable iracter ay spectable attainments. His time has been 


urd was a meritorious and useful citizen, of 


issiduously devoted tothe support of a numerous family, who by 








this calamity ¢ leftalmost entirely destitute The sympathie 
of the community are stro y aroused, and, we doubt not, that 
the collecuons wall be rapid Lhiber 

( , —Mr Eprrors—I have had the perusal of 

L pow wi by M J » Thomas, which presents alittle no 
velty Ih ] r indeed not at first very pro 
mising Yetthe “ Origin and Course of Intemperance,”’ which » 
j tit is made to embra he only of the subject 
The poetry of the Elebrew | emphatically of the sacred writ 
in iS conta n 1 tran ptot the fteclings of a people ina 
t tate of manne dependent of inspiration, 1s alway 
illowed to be full of interest Nor is its biography far behind 
Mr. Th s has selected for his first canto a warranted conjecture 
respect the d very of the vine, deduced from | ages mn the 
red W ' n Joseph The ceeding cantos comprise 

i ‘ I lo ‘ ' plo ofthe deluge itselt-—ota grou 
upon the H Ww ind of two the last of 
‘ \ j raphy of Noah and Lot nd finally 

I B Of the sk:!ful ¢ of the poem 

Rev. Mr. D. L. Carrol, of Brooklyn pean ollows, in 
niot ors of tin Lon Is! i Star lhe lite 

1 the na of the ma rnptw i Ihave pe 

ry cre The first hundred and fitty or two hur 
» Belsha r ist Ww be found full of 

mmmortal fires’ that w 
ry of the " I have ron farther than I 
ne at to the me of the work, but IT have 

tar inected with 

k and | have also e« 
d veell t 5 i very competent judge I shall 

“ poem Five hundred cop ul 

ed i wil v ¢ putting the manuscript to pres \ 
ec hu i of the save been already engaged. Your Z 
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TYROLIENNE, “MINE ALONE" 
COMPOSED BY C, DE BERIOT—1HE WORDS BY W. BALL.—FROM THE MUSICAL GEM, FOR 1532, 
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Whereis my hun-ter boy? Tra -la-ra, lat la - ra - lat sounds his song of joy? Tra-la - ra, lat - ra - Through glen and val-ley 
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brave com-rades ral-ly, And now, now is the bu-gle blown! Tra-la-la, la - ra - Ia. lad strains float near me, But, oh! none can 
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cheer me Like his, who is minea-lone! Tra-la-ra, Ia - ra 
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2d v.—Hark ! *tis my hunter mt I How my heart, beating, | Rebounding, hails the signal tone! || Mid the first and fleetest, Oh ! his, who is mine alone ! 
Mark ye that cry of joy As pours the wild greeting, || Tra la rat What song to me is sweetest? Tra-la ra: 
Por the New-York Mirror selves. A captain of a man-of-war, newly appointed to a ship THE DEATH-BED 
SONNET.—MARY. on the Irish station, took the precaution in “ beating out” of harbor We watched her breathing through the night, 
Sue opes her eyes, and oh, my bosom's swell ! to apprise the pilot that he was totally unacquainted with the coast, | Her breathing soft and low, — 
When, like some timid angel peeping forth and, therefore, he must rely entirely on the pilot’s local knowledge As an her breast the wave ot lit 
From the dim gate of paradise to earth, for the safety of his ship. “ You are perfectly sure, pilot,” said ept heaving to and tro 
., . - = . 
The soul jooks forth from each se raphiec cell the captain, “you are well acquainted with the coast?’ “Dol So silently we seemed to speak— 
.~ u —_ rapt, incompre he nsible! | know my own name, sir?” ‘ Well, mind I warn you not to ap- } So slowly moved about 
4 *s her eyes w for 1 ” , ° { ler ulf our? > 
‘And the wats fon hg ca — o a ; proach too near the shore.” “ Now, make yourself asy, sir; in As we had lent her half our powers 
it e sweet light, as ata planets birth, . - ape “eo } 7 66h, as ; To eke her living out 
Shines on my faltering spirit as a spell troth, you may go to bed if you plase ; T hen, shall we stand 
Perhaps she laughs in secret, when she views on “Why, what else would we do?” “Y es, but there me Our very hopes belied our fears 
The tumult of my rapture, and the endeavor be hidden dangers, which you know nothing about “ Dangers ! Our fears our hopes belied— 
rh ¢ R, . . , j , h siemt 
To still the throb that fills my eyes with dews , [like to see the danger dar hide themselves from Mick. Sure, | We thought her dying when she slept, 
- — makes my cheek to flush, and my lip quiver | don’t I tell you I know every rock on the coast;” (here the ship And sleeping when she died 
— she knows not how the gaze subdue s, || strikes) “and ¢hat’s one of ’em.” For when the moon came dim and sad— 
ut opes her eyes, and seals me hers forever! —R.M.B. , —— And chill with early shower 
¢ - Andc é y she s, 
— || While we can easily defend our character, we are no more dis- || Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 


. : . 
Goon PILOTAGE.~—Nothing is more amusing than the alacrity || tarbed by an accusation than we are alarmed by an enemy whom | Another morn than ours 
of Irishmen in getting into scrapes, and the happy naiveté and | we are sure to conquer; and whose attack, therefore, will bring 
blunders by means of which they endeavour to extricate them-!/ us honor without danger Printed by George P. Scott § Co.—successors so J. Seymour 














